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A NEW RESOURCE 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 





The WEALTH of America has been 
wrought from her natural resources 
of fertile lands, wide forests and 
rich mineral deposits by the brains 
and muscles of her people. 


But another resource is now 
available. A new source of wealth 
and well-being has been develop- 
ing gradually and almost unnoticed 
which is tremendously important 
today and of still greater impor- 
tance for tomorrow. 


This new resource is the research 
laboratory. 


Today, in hundreds of industrial 
and college laboratories, trained 
minds are expanding the world’s 
knowledge, and applying the results 
of research to industry and to war. 


In the Bell System, research has 
always been a fundamental activity. 


The telephone was invented in a 
research laboratory. And for years 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
been the largest industrial labora- 
tory in the world. 


Underlying modern research is 
the realization of vast latent values 
in nature. Although the lone genius 
does from time to time bring to 
light some part of these hidden 
values, only organized scientific 
research can assure the thorough 
exploration that will render the full 
measure of use for human welfare. 


Research means imagining and 
experimenting. It means the search- 
ing out and bringing together of 
facts. It means clear statements 
of problems, precise measurements 
and keen analysis. It means tena- 
cious following along unexpected 
paths. 


SPIRIT OF Count NICATION 


These are the procedures of 
research. Its consummation is the 
grasping by subtle minds of rela- 
tionships in nature no one has 
previously known. And on the basis 
of the broader knowledge so es- 
tablished are built new materials, 
new methods and new structures 
to serve the people of America. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has now concentrated its efforts on 
communication systems and equip- 
ment for the armed forces. When 
the war is over its researches 
in communication will again be 
applied to an ever-improving 
telephone service in America. 
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Memo te Postwar Planners 


Most of the writing about postwar plan- 
ning deals with $1,500 helicopters which 
every barber and shoe shiner will own 
and land on his bungalow roof, or houses 
which can be set up almost as easily as a 
folding carton. We are all “for” these 
wonderful developments, when and if 
they come. In the meantime some business 
men are discouraged because they are 
not in a position to make $1,500, self- 
landing helicopters which a_ simple- 


minded child can operate. But be of 
good cheer. There is much to be done 
with prosaic, everyday products in the 
way of improvement. Sewing buttons on 
men’s overcoats is just one example. One 
of our writers has been making an in- 
ventory of his own property and telling 
what he has found wrong with it. We 
think most readers will enjoy this re- 
port and that some will want to refer it 
to their product engineers to mull over. 
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How'd you like to “sweat it 
out” with the Paratroopers?... 
step off into space on a combat 
mission? * Perhaps you, and 
we, could do it if we had to. 
But all that Uncle Sam asks of 
us is to buy more War Bonds, 
sacrifice a few comforts and 
produce for Victory! * The 
PAYNE plant has_ concen- 
trated on war production for 
two years. But PAYNE Gas 
Furnaces will be back... . sur- 
passing even their pre-war 
standards of design, quality 
and performance. You can 
count on that. 


PAYIEHEAT 


> NEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP | 








FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 














Microfilming Records 


| orny R. 


To the Editor: 


Your issue for January 1944 contains 
an article When Files Overflow, which 
describes the uses of microfilm in pre- 
serving copies and records. Will you 
please let me know where information on 
this system may be obtained, companies 
manufacturing equipment, etc.?—Dor- 
McCain, Tri-State Milling 
Company, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Miss McCain: All of these companies 
make microfilming equipment and will 
be glad to send you complete~ details: 
Remington Rand, Inc. Buffalo; Re- 
cordak, Ine, New York City; and 


| Graphic Microfilm Service, Inc., Chicago. 


Filing Department Costs 


To the Editor: 


We are anxious to obtain some infor- 
mation concerning the cost of maintain- 
ing a general filing department. In addi- 
tion to this, which will be used for com- 
parison purposes, we would like to know 
whether we can get some information to 
use in the maintaining of a system to 
measure the cost of a filing department, 
also the type of material usually filed in 
a general filing department.—Harorp R. 
office manager, The Personal 
Corporation, Milltown, New 


LAUFFER, 
Products 
Jersey. 
Mr. Laurrer: We know of no source 
of information on the cost of maintain- 
ing a general filing department. Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Shaw-Walker, Art Metal, 
General Fireproofing, Yawman and Erbe 
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and Globe-Wernicke all have a tremen 
dous amount of information on filing and 
while I do not know whether they hav: 
anything on costs, I am sure they can 
give you plenty of information on the 
material usually filed in a general filing 
department. 


Thawing Frozen Salaries 
g F Sal 
To the Editor: 

In your December issue you published 
an article entitled If Frozen Salaric 
Need Thawing in which you mentiened « 
job evaluation manual prepared by 
bank in Cincinnati. We would like ver: 
much to obtain a copy of this manual 
If you can supply us with a copy, pleas: 
do so. If not, please furnish us with th 
name of the bank in question so that we 
may write to them direct.—H. J. Favio1 
personnel director, Koppers Company 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in the ar 
ticle If Frozen Salaries Need Thawiny 
I was particularly interested in the ap 
plication of the merit rating plan to thi 
program for salary administration. 
should like very much to correspond wit! 
the officer in charge of this program fo 
this financial institution. Would it bh: 
possible for me to have his name an 
address so that I might contact him? 
Water E. Oswatp, personnel directo 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Con 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor: 
We are very much interested in the a1 
ticle If Frozen Salaries Need Thawin: 
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If it is permissible we would appreciate 
it if you could arrange for us to cor- 
respond with the Cincinnati bank which 
was the basis of this article. Any infor- 
mation you can furnish us will be ap- 
preciated.—Oris C. WituiaMs, auditor, 
General Shoe Corporation, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee. 


GENTLEMEN: The article in our Decem- 
her issue If Frozen Salaries Need Thaw- 
ing was contributed by Benge Associates, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, man- 
agement engineers who did the job evalu 
ation work described. 

We are not at liberty to divulge the 
name of the bank concerned, but we are 
referring your requests to Benge and you 
will no doubt hear from them promptly. 


Rough on Employees? 
To the 

Unless it was your idea to ascertain 
from letters such as this one how many 
readers you have for your publication 
(AmerICAN Business, I cannot see any 
justification for the suggested letter that 
ippears in the December issue on pages 
26 and 27. 

Such a letter would, in my opinion, do 
more to destroy management’s chance of 
establishing a proper employer-employee 
relationship after the war than any one 
thing they could do. While I agree with 
you that the conditions in our war plants 
today are abominable, I cannot picture 
iny business man publicly adopting the 
ittitude “The day I have been waiting 
for is finally here. I'll make them toe the 


editor: 


mark now.” 

To me the most alarming factor of the 
publication of this letter is that many 
men in business are led in their thinking 
by what you advocate and that they 
might be swayed to the extent that they 
publish to their employees a letter such 
described. I am sure that in 
retrospect you will agree with me that 
this is so and that a more constructive 
letter—one embodying principles of good 
human relations—will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue—A. DeB. Garnes, presi- 
dent, Industrial Training Directors’ As- 


as you 


sociation, 


Mr. Gaines: We are glad to have your 
viewpoint on the letter, even though it 
is at odds with our own. 

It seems to us that you are reading 
something into the letter which is not 
ictually there. I do not understand how 
you can interpret the letter to mean “this 
is the day I have been waiting for.” 

Certainly you could not have read the 
comment which went with the letter be- 
cause as we say, “it will get us nowhere 
for employers to take it out of their 
\ides.” 

As we have observed employee-em- 
loyer relations today it seems to us that 
much of the indifferent attitude of labor 
is due to the fact that so little work has 
een done to teach workers what man- 
igement may reasonably expect. 
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Norden Bombsights 


Burroughs is manufacturing 
and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight—one of the 
most delicate and precise 
mechanisms ever devised, 


New figuring and accounting 
machines are also being pro- 
duced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government 
and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War 
Production Board. 


Information 
Service 


There is an up-to-date reference library 
in each Burroughs office. It contains 
the latest detailed information on the 
application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This informa- 
tion, as well as the services of Bur- 
roughs’ technical staff, is available to 
every Burroughs user. 


Maintenance 
Service 


Right now you can arrange for regular, 
periodic inspection, lubrication and 
adjustment of your Burroughs machines, 
so that emergencies and the delays 
they cause may be prevented. A stand- 
ard Burroughs Service Agreement pro- 
vides this efficient protection at a 
moderate, predetermined cost. All work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Supply 
Service 


You can also arrange for delivery of 
Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, 
ribbons and other machine supplies 
manufactured to Burroughs’ own speci- 
fications. Discounts range from 10% 
to 40% on quantity purchases under 
different plans that permit delivery of 
as little or as much as you need at any 
one time. 


Are, you taking all these steps to get the 


most 


releis 


today? 


Call 


the 


If 


ie itraweltt aes 
leltieuelttaen 


of your machines 
not, let help 
ole UGm sittaaeltl 4c) melita melee alts 


you, 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE @ OFFICE SUPPLIES 





LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 


FOUR He WAR LOAN 


Official U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


ULLETS and shells . . . tanks and guns . . . ships and planes. 
These are the things the boys are asking us for—the boys at the 
front and the boys in training who are ready to go up—every one of 
them risking their lives for us. They don’t ask us to give what they 
are giving. They ask us only to skip the easy tears . . . to invest our 
money instead of spending it . . . to lend the mere money-price of 
Victory. They ask us only to Buy an Extra Bond! 
The gun in the illustration is the 
.30 caliber M-1 Carbine which we 
are making today for the Armed 
Forces. After Victory, equipment 


for the modern, postwar mailroom 
will again be in production. 


COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 


Division of 
NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO., 
ROCHESTER 2,N.Y 


BRANCHES ANO AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


If you agree that this is true, then we 
know of no way of improving th 
“abominable situation” about which yo 
comment unless employers tell labo 
what is wrong. That is all that the sug 
gested letter attempts to do. 

We would be much interested in vou 
method of advising employees that th 
present lack of discipline cannot con 
tinue forever. 


Industrial Centers Map 


To the Editor: 

We are interested in obtaining a ma; 
of the United States, indicating the in 
dustrial centers—a map which will hel, 
us lay out new sales territories—and n 
doubt you can inform us where a maj 
can be obtained which will answer thi 
purpose.—H. J. Hausner, Orr & Sem 
bower, Inc., Reading, Pa: 

Mr. Hausner: We are sure you ¢a 
obtain such a map as you outline fro 
either Rand McNally & Company, 53 
S. Clark Street, Chicago, or the Georg 
F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 E. Wasl 
ington Street, Indianapolis. 


Greetings to Old Customers 


To the Editor: 


As part of our company’s centenni 
observance we wish to extend speci« 
greetings to those of our customers wh: 
have been in business 25, 50, 75 or 10 
years. It occurred to me that you migl 
have available in your files a list ot 
business organizations that have carrie: 
on for some such noteworthy periods 
If you do not have even partial informa 
tion of this nature, I’d appreciate ri 
ceiving any cues you might offer as to 
where I could obtain such a list—L. D 
Gitmore, advertising manager, Denniso: 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass: 
chusetts. 


Mr. Giimore: We are sorry we do not 
have such a list as you request. We suz 
gest that you refer to Moody’s Industria! 
Analysis and check it with your list ot 
customers, as this reference gives tlic 
year the company was organized. A: 
other source of information might l« 
your correspondence files, as many com 
panies put the date of founding on their 
letterheads. 


Payroll Machine 


To the Editor: 


On page 10 of the November issue 
AMERICAN Business you have a picture 
of a payroll machine. I would appreciat: 
any information you can give me re- 
garding this machine.—Pavut B. Ruse» 
steEIN, Security Mills, Inc., Newto 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Rupenstern: The payroll machi 
shown on page 10 of our November iss 
is manufactured by the National Ca 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. \ 
are asking them to send you comple 
information. 
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“<M R. KNOW-IT-ALL. 7 °” 


to management 


“Mr. Know-it-all” is the Graph-A-Matic signalling 
system, an exclusive feature of the Kardex Method 
of Administrative Control that shows you a con- 
tinuous “moving picture” of the progress of your 
business, right at your desk! 

Graph-A-Matic does this by bringing graphic 
control to record keeping, presenting current facts 
in relation to one another. Any possible danger 
spots are automatically highlighted. At a glance you 
see where and when executive action is needed. 

In inventory contro/ for instance, Graph-A- 
Matic warns management which items are out of 
relationship to current requirements. Graph-A- 
Matic control helps to solve problems of man- 
power utilization—spots non-usage of machines 
that could be scheduled for greater output—facil- 
itates the building of profitable sales programs for 
selective post-war markets. And in operating costs 
this system saves as much as 50 percent! 

WE OFFER to responsible executives in 
“Graph-A-Matic Management Control” a detailed 
study of the record control systems currently used 
by 136 of America’s best-known business institu- 
tions. A copy of this new 74-page brochure will 
be sent in response to personal requests by wire, 
letter or phone to any Remington Rand branch 
office. One of our Systems and Methods Tech- 
nicians will gladly show you how these success- 
ful methods can be applied to your needs. 
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ANUARY business reports 

indicate a falling off from 

1943 unit levels, although 

dollar sales are running 

slightly higher. Earnings 

are also showing a down- 

ward trend. Overall pro- 

duction as reflected in car- 

loadings is about 12 per 

cent ahead of this time 

last year. All of which 

adds up to the fact that 

the business boom is level- 

ing off, and while dollar 

transactions may show an 

increase for the first quar- 

ter, the 

goods and services by volume will be slightly less than 
a year ago. This trend, coupled with favorable news 
from the front, has stimulated interest in postwar 
preparations. The office equipment industry has 
already started to reconvert for civilian production. 
Other industries may be expected to follow as ma- 
terials and manpower become available. The fear, 
held by some business men, that postwar planning 
may be at the expense of war production was laid at 
rest by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment’s survey shows postwar planning by busi- 
ness has brought no noticeable let-down in the war 
program in any region, but that on the contrary 
American industry is on its toes as never before. 


production — of 


The Slow-Down Epidemic 

A judge in Dallas punished workers in a local war 
plant for staging a “slow-down.” He called it sabo- 
tage. Certainly the men deserved to be punished. In 
Germany they would be shot without even a trial. 
Yet one wonders if some of the slowing-down which 
we hear about is not management’s own fault. With 
war contracts being canceled right and left, and un- 
employment already showing in some communities, 


you can hardly blame workers for wanting to mak 
their jobs last. The remedy is not punishing thos 
who give in to their fears and stretch their work. 
but getting rid of the fear of being laid off by letting 
them know something about the company’s plans fo; 
providing postwar jobs. A few smart employers ar 
doing this. Allis-Chalmers, for example, is running : 
series of articles in its employee publication W: 
about postwar jobs. The first article dealt with th 
overall opportunities of the postwar period. Th 
second quotes Allis-Chalmers president, Walter Geist. 
who is also Milwaukee County chairman for the Com 
mittee for Economic Development: “Postwar plan 
ning to me means jobs. I was never so conscious 0! 
what the assurance of a job means until I got letters 
from Allis-Chalmers boys in the service. The letters 
were in reply to Christmas checks we mailed them. 
along with letters saying their jobs would be waiting 
for them. There wasn’t a single reply that didn’ 
pick up that paragraph and mention how encourag 
ing it was.” The article then goes on to explain th: 
work of CED and how it is helping to assure postwa: 
jobs at good wages for all who wish to work. Anothe: 
article will report what Allis-Chalmers is planning. 
and a final article will tell employees how they to: 
can help make possible high level postwar employ 
ment. We need more articles like these. 


Profit Squeeze 

There is, however, one fly in the postwar crea) 
jug. Mr. Vinson’s policy, as evidenced by his Noven 
ber directive, would force a manufacturer to sta 
out of the business he was in before the war, avoir 
reconversion of his plant and modernization of facil: 
ties, and drop any bold plans to provide employ 
ment for his workers. The maximum of 2 per cen 
gross profit on production costs computed befo1 
tax is the equivalent of no profit at the best and ris 
of an actual loss. When one reads of such asinil 
directives being handed down in Washington o1 
wonders if the planning we are doing for postwa 
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jobs and prosperity is to be blown up by nit-wits 
who think business can go ahead without any hope 
of profit. Surely it should be clear to even a school 
child that a profit economy must have a profit in- 
centive. That is what makes it tick. Is it the inten- 
tion of the economic planners in Washingon to emas- 
culate the profit system, and with it our system of 
private enterprise? No wonder business men are 
shocked. No wonder men like Howard Blood, presi- 
dent of the Norge Division of Borg-Warner, ask: 
“Where are the goods coming from—where are the 
jobs coming from—where are the taxes themselves 
coming from? Surely not from private enterprise 
with no profits.” It is important that manage- 
ment, labor, and the consuming public understand 
there can be no economic recovery under any such 
destructive profit regulation as the Office of Economic 
Stabilization is seeking to fasten upon American 
business. 


’ 


Sales “Know How” 


“Dick” Grant, who stepped down the other day 
as sales director of the far-flung General Motors 
organization, once said that sales training is 90 per 
cent of sales management. But most sales managers 
think of sales training as gathering together a few 
potential salesmen and stuffing them full of “do’s 
and don’ts.” Sales training in its broadest sense be- 
gins when a salesman fills out an application blank 
and continues so long as he remains on the pay roll. 
It is the sales manager’s job to find the best way to 
sell and then teach it to his salesmen, being careful, of 
course, not to undermine the salesman’s self-respect 
in doing so. Teaching adults is unlike teaching 
youngsters. You have to keep what they have, and 
add to it, rather than tear down and rebuild. When 
you destroy a grown man’s confidence in himself, you 
destroy his capacity to sell. The knack of being able 
to train others is rare in men, but it can be acquired. 
That is why the clinics on sales training now being 
held all over the country by sales executives’ clubs, 
in cooperation with CED, are important to building 
a dynamic postwar economy in America. Before we 
can profitably produce, we must sell. Sales “know 
how” will be an important postwar attribute. 


Labor’s Wage 


The president’s committee studying the cost of 
living is unable to agree whether it has gone up 43 
per cent as the CIO claim, or 23 per cent as the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s index shows. About the 
only thing they can agree upon is that it has gone 
up. All of which reminds us of the crack by Mark 
Twain that there are three kinds of liars—liars, damn 
liars, and statisticians. Cost of living statistics 
would come at the top of the list in the third classi- 
fication. This being the case, isn’t it about time for 
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labor to drop overboard its musty theory that wages 
should be tied to the cost of living? Back of the 
theory, of course, is the argument that wages are 
paid in goods, and that when the price of the things 
that wages buy goes up, wages must go up. But when 
the cost of the things wages buy comes down, as it 
did in the thirties; well, that is different. Then the 
only thing that counts is labor’s increased produc- 
tion, and its right to a larger share of the wealth 
thus created. With that philosophy of wage fixing 
we can all agree, but certainly under present wartime 
conditions labor’s contention that its standard of 
living must be guaranteed at the expense of other 
groups is far-fetched, to say the least. Moreover, 
it is a philosophy that in the long run will do labor 
more harm than good, as many farsighted labor 
leaders admit. Since the war there has been a decline 
in the number of labor contracts with “cost-of-living” 
escalator clauses. There should be. Wages, if we are 
to have progressive prosperity, must be tied to the 
production of wealth and not a cost of living index 
which everyone knows is cockeyed. 


Salesmen Have Friends 


In contrast to the practice of some companies of 
seeing salesmen only at certain hours on certain 
days, the Lycoming Division of the Aviation Mfg. 
Corporation, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, goes out 
of its way to be friendly to salesmen calling at its 
plants. When the salesman gives the receptionist his 
name, it is written in on a welcome folder which is 
handed to him. The folder reads: “Just in case this 
is your first call at Lycoming we have prepared the 
following information for you.” The information has 
to do with the nature of the production upon which 
the company is engaged, the names and initials of 
Lycoming officials and department managers whom 
the salesmen may wish to see, and concludes with this 
friendly paragraph: 

We thank the salesmen who visit us for the new ideas and 
information you have brought us. We, too, have representa- 
tives bringing Lycoming experience and ideas to the industry 
and we extend the same courtesies that we hope our represen- 
tatives receive during their calls. 

No matter how busy we are, we are always glad to see you. 
We will interview you as promptly and as courteously as pos- 
sible with consideration for the value of your time and ours. 
We shall be pleased to cooperate with you in carrying out your 
business promptly. 


While this is a little thing, it makes a big hit with 
the salesmen. It makes them feel they “belong.”” When 
you consider that the average salesman talks to fifty 
people a day, and talks about anything that enters 
his head, the accumulative value of the goodwill built 
up by passing out these “Welcome” folders is tre- 
mendous. Moreover, they help to expedite the trans- 
action of business by salesmen who call upon you. 
When you make it a rule to see salesmen quickly, 
salesmen being human get their business over with 
quickly. And that is all to the good.—J. C. A. 





PAYROLL... 


From a single writing of one form Ditto gives you every 
form you need for every phase of payroll work. 


PRODUCTION... 


Save 24 to 36 hours getting orders into your shop! Eliminate 
90 per cent of all rewriting on all paper work! 


PURCHASING... 


Get raw materials into your plant 10 days sooner! Bid 
requests, purchase order copies, delivery receipts... all from 


one typing! 
ORDER-BILLING eee 


Eliminate 90% of all typing! One typing supplies a// order 
and shipping copies, invoice copies and sales analysis slips! 
& 

Every ship, plane, tank, gun, shell and bomb is manufactured 
better and quicker and reaching the battle fronts faster with 
the efficient, error-proof accuracy of Ditto! Mail coupon today 

for more information about Ditto Systems. 


DITTO, INC., 2311 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 





DITTO, Inc. 
2311 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 
O Payroll 0 Purchasing 
D Production 0 Order-Billing 


0 Other Systems for 
Company Name 


My Name 
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He Nh Ha Business 


Johns-Manville grossed 
3603,078 less in 1943 than in 
1942. But the corporation paid 
uut 17 per cent more in wages and 
1943 than in 1942. 
Chere was an increase of $6,307,- 


-alaries in 


085 in the total of wages and 
alaries paid in 1943 over 1942. 
There are probably many other 
companies where sales went down 
and wages and salaries went up in 
1943. It would be interesting if 
every company in which this hap- 
pened told its employees and stock- 
holders about it. Wages and sal- 
paid by Johns-Manville 


amount to 40.2 per cent of total 


ries 
sales. 


Paul Hoffman reports on 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, stating that CED commit- 
tees are now working in approxi- 
mately 48,000 industrial firms and 
corporations, whose 1939 output 
represented $41.5 billion, about 
73 per cent of America’s total fac- 
tory output. About 24,500 are 
members of CED, in 1230 com- 
munities in state in the 
Union. Mr. Hoffman reiterated his 


every 


aim to lead business and industry 
to a higher operating level in post- 
war days than in the last year of 
peace. He reports that we will 
need a production level 30 to 45 
per cent higher in postwar than 
we had in 1940. “We cannot be 
content to go back to the old 1940 
level of $97 billion production, 
which meant 6 to 9 million un- 
employed. Because of technological 
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advances due to war, that produc- 
tion level would mean not 9 but 
15 million unemployed,” he de- 


clared. 


Charles M. Upham, engi- 
neering director of the American 
Road _ Builders’ 


clares that the government should 


Association, de- 


plan to engage in a $15 billion 
road building program after the 
war. He 


advocates a program 


which would invest about $3 bil- 
lion a year for five years. Such a 
program will repair present roads, 
construct new roads to care for 
future needs. Present highway sys- 
tem has been neglected since 1941 
and will need a vast amount of 
repair work to save it. 


Alfred Sloan’s 


“stratosphere” speech, commented 


now famous 


on here just after he delivered it 
before The Economic Club in De- 
troit in October, has now been 
printed in booklet form. It is one 
of the great speeches of 1943 and 
many business men have commented 
favorably on it. Those who have 
not had a chance to read it may 
want to drop Mr. Sloan a note 
New York office, 1775 
Broadway, and ask for the booklet. 


at his 


Professional Men _ in some 
communities are profiteering on a 
scale that would almost bring a 
revolution if carried on by busi- 
ness. We paid a hotel doctor in 
New Orleans $7 for a brief visit 
and a bit of advice recently. This 


same doctor was probably de- 
lighted to make hotel visits for 
$3 about a year or two ago. There 
has been considerable complaint 
about such charges in different 
parts of the country, but we must 
remember that thousands of pro- 
fessional men have not raised their 


And 


many of them are working to the 


customary fees one penny. 
point of daily exhaustion. 


Westinghouse has just is- 
sued its annual booklet on com- 


1945. 
One item tells about the develop- 


pany engineering during 
ment of a mobile power unit which 
will enable electric power plants to 
move up into areas which have 
been bombed out of existence and 
start creating power and light as 
fast as trains can move. A complete 
5,000 kilowatt 
packed on an eight-car railroad 
These 


electricity to rehabilitate industry 


power station is 


train. trains will supply 


in recaptured areas. Designed to 
operate with low grade coal, to 
operate in temperatures ranging 
from 110 degrees to 40 degrees 
below zero, great performance is 
expected from the units. It looks, 
at times, as if somebody in the war 
planning job has “thought of 
everything.” 


Crosley Corporation of 
Cincinnati borrowed 30 million 
dollars on a “V” loan through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land. One of the features of the 
loan calls for the company to in- 
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Enlist your dollars 
. . Buy War Bonds. . 
To shorten the duration. 


* 


This Is 


Emily Wallin Speaking .. . 


My husband, Mike, 
is a Corporal in the Army. 


He’s been gone nearly two years now. 


I like to think of him as carrying one of these 
.30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. 


We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 
helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun, 

the bullet will go straight where he aims it because 
practically everyone in the U EF plant here has 
his own personal reason for putting his heart 

and mind into the work. 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 
in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. 


For us—and for you, too... 


And for the way Mike and I want to live . 


in peace and comfort—after the war’s won. 
So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day! 


EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instru- 
ments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components— Fuses— Primers— 
and Miscellaneous Items. 


Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type- 


writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Misce!laneous Supplies. 


w a * * * * * 
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crease its working capital each 
vear of the loan by the amount of 
50 per cent of its net profits after 
taxes and all charges, or $1,000,- 
000 a year, whichever is smaller. 
The Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati is_ the 
agent bank on this credit agree- 
ment and other banks in New 
York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chi- 
‘ago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and 
Pittsburgh participated. 


Changing Economy of cer- 
tain parts of the country will have 
a marked effect on postwar busi- 
ness. In Texas certain areas which 
were originally cattle raising com- 
munities changed over to cotton 
many years ago. Now, these same 
areas are changing back to cattle 
raising districts, with the owners 
of cotton gins, cotton oil mills, 
compresses, and other service in- 
dustries tied to cotton suffering. In 
Mississippi, long considered our 
poorest, most backward state, cot- 
ton production has become more 
efficient in the past ten years. Ac- 
cording to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, average 
yield per acre of cotton in Mis- 
sissippi in 1933 was 196 pounds. 
In 1942 the figure was 393 pounds 
per acre. This represents the dif- 
ference between poverty and rea- 
sonable prosperity. According to 
state agricultural authorities the 
increased yield was due to the soil 
conservation program, increased 
use of fertilizer, and selection of 
the better areas for cotton raising 
when some land was retired from 
cultivation. If such improvement 
could be chalked up over a wide 
area there would be a vast differ- 
ence in buying power of the cotton 
states. 


Black Market in Pullman 
tickets seems to be getting worse 
instead of better. Who is to blame, 
if anyone besides the man who pays 
a fancy price for a reservation, 
we do not know, but it is impossible 
to buy Pullman space in some 
cities without some kind of a con- 
nection. Yet trains leave terminals 
with empty space. Who gets this 
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space depends on the Pullman con- 
ductors, many of whom try to do 
a fair and honest job in rationing 
or assigning the space. The pres- 
sure on them, and all other ticket 
sellers is terrific, and the fact that 
they still stand and smile and do 
not bash customers over the head 
with inkwells or other implements 
is all but miraculous. 

Argentine Cheese of which 
we have had but a small quantity 
makes some of our domestic cheese 
seem a bit tasteless and tame..We 
had some Argentine Blue Cheese, 
which tasted almost, if not wholly, 
as good as the old imported Roque- 
fort cheese. Some of the “blue 
cheese” which has been on the mar- 
ket for a couple of years has been 
of a rather minus quality so far 
as flavor was concerned. All of 
which reminds us that there will 
be rather large switches in brand 
preference after the war. The 
thousands of people living in 
strange communities have picked 
up many new brand preferences. 
For example, one man tells of be- 
ing unable to buy a certain brand 
of shaving cream he had used for 
more than thirty years. The brand 
he bought as a substitute turned 
out so well he expects to use the 
substitute brand permanently. 
Merchants in some communities 
have had to stock strange brands 
of items such as tobacco, both 
chewing and smoking, when there 
was an influx of new workers in the 
community. In some cases these 
strange brands have caught on 
and thus extended a manufac- 
turer’s sales area. Every sales 
manager needs to watch for all 
these wartime changes in consumer 
preferences. 


Admiral Corporation an- 
nounces purchase of the refrigera- 
tor and electric range manufac- 
turing divisions of Stewart-War- 
ner Corporation. This announce- 
ment is typical of many such 
different 
fields. Admiral has grown rapidly 
in the radio business, now plans to 


changes occurring in 


expand its peacetime production 


as soon as its wartime contracts 
are completed. The company built 
radio-phonograph combinations, 
with automatic record changers, 
and produced table, console and 
camera type models, portables, 
and farm sets. Ross D. Siragusa, 
president of Admiral, predicts a 
volume of $19,000,000 for the 
company’s first twelve months of 


peacetime production. 


OPA, Get Busy The OPA 
has set ceilings on so many things 
that it no longer pays to manufac- 
ture some of them. But the OPA 
doesn’t attempt to control prices 
charged by the Federal govern- 
ment, it seems. A marketing map 
prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census once sold for 40 cents a 
copy. The supply was sold out at 
this price. When a new supply was 
printed an announcement said, 
“The original price of 40 cents had 
to be raised when the supply be- 
came exhausted.” We know plenty 
of business men who wish it were 
possible to raise commercial prices 
by the mere announcement that 
“the price had to be raised.” 


Hotel Situation 
cities gets worse and worse. Edi- 
torial staff men who have recently 
visited such cities as Washington, 


in many 


New Orleans, San Antonio report 
room renting difficulties worse than 
ever before. For a while it looked 
as though things had calmed 
down in Washington but for the 
last weeks in January and early 
February it seems that more peo- 
ple than ever found need to rush 
to Washington. Chicago, too, is 
badly overcrowded these days. 
Even the opening of the big 
Stevens—or we should say par- 
tial opening—seems to have little 
effect on the crowded hotel situa- 
tion there. It is estimated that the 
wear and tear on the average hotel 
in 1943 was equal to about three 
years of ordinary operation. And 
the wear and tear on the harassed 
staff members has just about 
reached the limit of human en- 


durance. 
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Farm P rosperity and 
Industry’s Profits 





When domestic raw material (farm) income rises or 
falls one dollar, national income rises or falls seven 
doliars. Which is only one of many reasons shown 
here why all business men need to work with farm- 


ers to find more uses, 


more markets, 


and better 


distribution methods for every product of the farm 





BY WHEELER McMILLEN 


President, National Farm Chemurgic Council 


MERICAN business men_ will 
have the greatest opportunity 

in our history to establish new 
standards of prosperity for the 
people of this country in the tran- 
sition period from war to peace. If 
they visualize it now and prepare 
to grasp it, they may be able to 
show the rest of the world how to 
help itself to three square meals a 
day for everybody who is able and 
willing to work. This may not end 


Wheeler McMillen is a famed farm au- 
thority and edits ‘‘The Farm Jdournal’”’ 
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war, but it will remove the pri- 
mary urge to conquest, which is 
hunger. If we can get rid of that, 
we may some day.be able to get 
rid of the fears and greed it 
breeds. 

Enough to eat does not seem at 
first thought a great deal to offer 
the peoples of the earth. The fact 
is, however, that it is more than 
all of them have ever had. It is 
more than all Americans have had 
for some generations. Even in what 
we once called normal times it is 
probable that not more than 80 
per cent of our people were truly 
well fed and comfortably clothed 
and housed. And not more than 
about 10 per cent of the human 
beings elsewhere in the world have 
ever enjoyed anything comparable 
to the American standard of living. 

It is our first business now to 
win the war. I am convinced that 
all good Americans are determined 
to win it, no matter what the cost. 
But I am also convinced that we 
would be winning the war more 
effectively on the home front, more 
swiftly in the field, by starting our 
thinking at the beginning. There 
is a natural sequence to all human 


operations, individual or collec- 
tive. The more complicated they 
are, the more important it becomes 
to keep this in mind in order to 
find common sense solutions. 

To begin at the beginning, then, 
we all have to eat. Napoleon’s 
statement that an army marches 
on its stomach was true long be- 
fore he said it. You can’t make 
any animal work for very long 
without enough to eat. Carry that 
thought to its logical conclusion 
and the fact stands out that in 
any country, in war or in peace, 
the first step is the business of 
farming. Moreover, the largest 
group of families in the nation en- 
gaged in similar activities are those 
in agriculture. 

On the farms of the country are 
almost exactly 25 per cent of the 
people. The incomes of another 25 
per cent are solely dependent upon 
the first crack at the farmer’s 
dollar. This half of the nation 
elects more members of state legis- 
latures, more members of the House 
of Representatives, more members 
of the United States Senate, and 
controls more electoral votes than 
does any other group in this coun- 
try. More than half the members 
of Congress come from districts in 
which there are no towns of more 
than 5,000 population. 

The second largest and most 
important division of activity in 
the United States is industry. I 
hope to be able to demonstrate 
that the interests of industry and 
agriculture are interdependent, if 
they are not actually identical. 
For twenty years before the war, 
however, they were getting increas- 
ingly farther apart. Business men 
are capitalists. They are believers 
in free enterprise and initiative, in 
self-reliance and independence. So 
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was the farmer long before the idea 
of a corporation had been evolved, 
and so he is today. The farmer 
operates under the same profit 
system—or profit and loss system 
—as the business man. 

Let me pass for the moment the 
fact that the farmer not only feeds 
industry, but makes jobs for it by 
his purchases of industrial and 
consumer goods. That was unde- 
niable even when the primary job 
of husbandry was the ancient big 
three—food, clothing, and shelter. 
But now the war has interjected a 
new element into farming. More 
accurately, it has enormously in- 
creased the expansion of a move- 
ment that has had to fight its way 
forward for the past twenty years 
—the farm chemurgic movement. 
The aim of this is to find new in- 
dustrial uses for the whole, waste 
or by-products of established farm 
crops, and to comb the world for 
growing things that will furnish 
industrial raw materials, and mar- 
kets for American farmers. 

As a result of this movement, it 
was estimated that in the last pre- 
war year no less than forty million 
acres of farm lands were being de- 
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Just two examples of the growing market for materials 
made from farm products. The insect screen is made from 
plexon yarn, and the soft tubing from ethyl cellulose 


voted to the cultivation of crops 
for industrial uses. Since then 
there has been a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the nonfood acreage. 
We hadn’t used sweet potatoes for 
starch to any great extent before 
the war, for example, but we are 
growing them in rising quantity 
for that purpose now. It is a good 
thing we are, for the supplies of 
this and many other necessities, 
such as insecticides, drying oils, 
vegetable fats, and rubber, have 
been cut off by the war. 

With the aid of science, the 
American farmer is producing sub- 
stitutes for these products now 
which in many instances are better 
than were the imports. He would 
be producing much more if the men 
of industry had kept in closer 
touch with agricultural develop 
ments. In 1935, when the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council was 
founded, I was asked to prepare 
a memorandum for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Seeking to emphasize that the 
farm problem is not a class prob- 
lem, that agricultural self-suffi- 
ciency is the bedrock of national 


security, I wrote: 


“From the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, the clear objective 
of research should be to make pro- 
vision for the production, at some 
cost, from some domestic source, 
of every item that it is anticipated 
may ever be required for the use 
of our defensive forces; and fur- 
ther, of every item of domestic 
need that might be shut off by the 
incidence of foreign wars in which 
this country may not be engaged.” 

We didn’t do that, and we are 
paying the penalty now. But the 
purpose of this article is not to 
say I-told-you-so. It is to ask 
whether we are going to profit in 
the peace of the future by our mis- 
takes of peace and war in the past. 
The answer to that question ul- 
timately must be made by all 
American citizens. I believe, how- 
ever, that what the majority of 
them think will be influenced heav- 
ily by the attitude and the actions 
of business men, big and little, 
toward the so-called farm prob- 
lem. 

Actually, the farm problem is 
of more importance to the business 
man than it is to the agricultur- 


alist. No better (Continued on page 48) 
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Design to Sell More 


At Lower C 





Part two of a three-section report on the work of 
industrial designers and: product engineers. Because 
they are at work on war products today some old cases 
are studied here, but these show how lower costs and 
wider sales appeal can be built into old products if 
the designing engineer is given a free hand to work 





BY S. M. REID 


HEN Henry 
called in to redesign the Hoover 
electric vacuum cleaner he asked 
the manufacturer to convene a 
round-table meeting of the sales, 


Dreyfuss was 


advertising, management, engineer- 
ing, and production departments. 
In such a meeting, which is stand- 
ard practice with good designers, 
the general problems were threshed 
out. Suggestions from the sales 
actual cus- 
Advertising 


department carried 


tomer requirements. 
and management added informa- 
tion about distribution techniques. 
Engineering had the necessary in- 
formation on practical methods. 
Production knew the answers to 
problems of time in getting prod- 
ucts through the plant. General 
discussion set a probable cost 
threshold. Thus the ground was 
cleared. 

After a trip through the factory 
the designer returned to his work 
bench and, with his own specialized 
knowledge of new materials, colors, 
processes, and trends, got busy on 
his idea sketches. Weight was one 
of the most important factors, and 
the Hoover Company sct about to 
find the lightest material which 
would work. Magnesium, until then 
chiefly used in airplanes, was de- 
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cided upon, with a plastic hood to 
take care of the motor housing. A 
series of models, first in plaster, 
then in wood, and finally in metal, 
developed from the combination of 
idea sketches and possible ma- 
terials. The result was a product 
clean in 
color—grey and blue as opposed 
to the long-accepted silver and 
black for utility machines—and 
above all well balanced, light, easy 
to use and carry. The bag was re- 
designed in a new textile, the ap- 
pliance and tool kit was added, a 


line, revolutionary in 


new and more convenient plug was 
set on the cord, and finally a new 
carton completed the job. The 
Hoover had had more than a re- 
vision. It had had a new birth, 
and the sales it enjoyed were the 
necessary proof of the value of the 
process. 

In 1940 Raymond Loewy had 
the assignment of redesigning the 
Schick electric shaver. The prob- 
lem was to incorporate into a fun- 
damental unity various parts of 
the shaver which had been added 
more or less as gadgets. These 
were the “whisk-it,” a feature to 
catch and hold cut whiskers, and 
the starting wheel. A new case was 
created in which the whisk-it and 


osts 


the wheel were essential elements. 
The design was further drawn to- 
gether by the use of fluted lines 
carried horizontally across the 
shaver and upon the cord plug. 
The starting wheel was put upon 
the back. Improved engineering 
made the tool easier to use and to 
keep clean, and added a static 
control which rendered it mor 
welcome in homes whose radio pro- 
grams had suffered from the old 
razor hum. The job was completed 
with the addition of color to th« 
two-piece Beetleware moulded 
cover. A touch of ornament de 
veloped from the redesigned nanx 
plate. 

A classic example of the effect 
of redesign on sales is furnished in 
Harold Van Doren’s work on th« 
Toledo scale. The Toledo retail 
store scale was a standard for ac- 
curacy, but it weighed 165 pounds, 
which made it impossible to demon 
strate outside a sales room. “Few 
salesmen are husky enough,” said 
Mr. Van Doren, “to tote 165 
pounds of cast iron into markets a 
dozen times a day.” So the pri 
mary objectives were to reduce the 
weight and to cut down the siz 
and bulk. Not only was the scale 
to be made easy to transport, it 
was to be low enough so the cus 
tomer could see his goods on the 
pan, which he could not do so long 
as the instrument was as high as 
a baby carriage. 

The quest for the new scale took 
seven years, Mr. Van Doren re 
lates, “and it led engineers, metal 
lurgists, chemists, and designers 
an exhausting chase.” But at last 
it emerged, an instrument which: 
weighed only 57 pounds and whicl: 
could be carried like a suitcase 
It had eight component parts and 
was low enough (Continued on page 44 
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First step in redesign is preliminary 
investigation of former scale model 


First mechanical layouts are present- 
ed to company engineers for approval 


A wooden mock-up of the redesigned 
product is compared with older model 
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Conference with designer determines A rough visualization of redesigned 
objectives—to cut size and weight scale is then produced by the designer 


_" 


Next step in redesign of the scale is the A color rendering of the redesigned 
production of a full-size clay study scale is made by the designer's staff 


The eight component parts of the new The new model in use. It weighs only 57 
scale case are assembled to chassis lbs. and incorporates 2 improvements 
(Pictures from “Industrial Design’’ by Harold Van Doren) 
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The Undistributed 
Profits T'waddle 





Attacking business and industry with claims of fan- 
tastic profits and salaries paid to management, the 
unions inflame workers against business, but business 
does so little to spread the truth or nail the lies 





BY J. C. ASPLEY 


HE American Federation of 

Labor is all adither over the 
“huge” profits which corporations 
are making out of the war and 
wants something done about it. 
“The pledge of no new war million- 
aires,” wails a writer in the De- 
cember issue of the American 
Federationist, “has been forgotten. 
The money-making corporations 
by the end of next year will have 
the equivalent of more than $42,- 
000,000,000 in postwar reserves. 
This sum is bigger than the entire 
national income in the last year 
of the Hoover administration. It 
is bigger than the huge public debt 
which the corporations were 
screaming about at the start of 
the war, when it was being used 
clothe the 


ployed. Yet sensational as_ this 


to feed and unem- 
figure is, it is ignored by the news- 
papers which devote so much space 
to the poverty stories of the cor- 
poration spokesman!” 

This $42,000,000,000 estimate 
was based on a statement credited 
to Undersecretary for War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson. But the Fed- 
erationist 
much too conservative. It should 


contends that it is 


be revised in the light of later 
figures, says the AFL, which in- 
dicate the money-making corpora- 
tions are going to have between 
$55,000,000,000 and $70,000,- 
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000,000 of war loot over and above 
the huge dividends which they have 
paid. By the end of 1944, says the 
author of this blast on business 
profits, corporations will have the 
benefits 


following reserves and 


from their war business: 


Postwar refunds from ex- 


cess profits taxes $ 2,000,000,000 


Undistributed profits, 


New plants financed out 


of profits 5,000,000,000 


New plants financed by 
the government 14,000,000,000 
War taxes available for 


refunds 26,000,000,000 


And that is not the half of it! 
The article continues: “Still more 
profits are being hidden by calling 
them salaries. The salaries of cor- 
have sky- 


poration executives 


rocketed. Patterson emphasized 
this by saying that increases in 
corporation salaries from $5,000 
to $50,000 were ‘a very common 
thing.’ ‘We find salaries going up 
from $5,000 and $10,000 to 
$100,000,’ he said, “‘and the men 
who get them think they are worth 
it. But I say, the soldiers are serv- 
ing for $50 a month. If that be 
demagoguery, make the most of 
it. I don’t think we need to allow 
such salaries.’ ” 

All of this, of course, is most 
painful to the American Federa- 


tion of Labor. While money-making 
corporations are piling up billion: 
of lush profits, and greedy execu 
tives are skyrocketing their sal 
aries, the worker has only a defici 
for the labor he is contributing t: 
the war effort, as the accompany 
ing chart shows. These deficits ar 
really something. They run all th. 
way from $45 a year in the heavy 
industries to $1,024 in the servic 
trades. To be sure, the deficits ar 
not quite so great as they wer 
in 1941, but they are still deficit- 
and still causing workers to go in 
to debt! And the sad part of it is. 
while the government refuses t: 
give the wage earner the few dol 
lars a year he must have to kee; 
out of debt, the Congress seem 
bent on passing tax legislatior 
which will further swell the al 
ready swollen reserves of th 
money-making corporations! 
There is, of course, nothing es 
pecially new in this “line” whicl 
the American Federation of Labo 
uses as a part of its campaign t: 
smash the “Little Steel” formula 
That is the sort of propagand 
labor leaders depend upon to kee; 
the rank and file feeling sorry fo: 
themselves. Unless they felt sorr) 
for themselves they would not b 
long to the union and pay unio 
dues. No one blames a union leade: 
for putting his best foot forward 
It is his business to keep his mem 
bers paying dues. No doubt many 
labor leaders are quite sincere it 
believing that Congress is favoring 
industry at the expense of labor. 
just as many business men believ: 
Congress favors labor at the ex 
pense of business. When a business 
agent for the union walks into you 
office and demands a 20 per cen 
increase in pay “straight acros: 


the board,” he is not concerned 
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With Workers It’s Deticits 


Are you finding it difficult, or perhaps even impossible, to avoid going into debt despite 


all the talk about wage-earners growing rich in wartime? 


If so, you’re not a bit unusual, Mister. 


Just take a good look at the table below, reproduced from the latest Labor’s Monthly Survey. 





Heavy Industries 


Light Industries Retail Trade 





January 


1941 


January | 


1941 


August | January 


1943 1941 


August 


1943 


August 
1943 





WORKER’S YEARLY INCOME 


$2580 $1178 $1788 | $1120 





Taxes 
Federal Income 
Federal Victory 
Social Security 


| $1351 


78 |... oe |e cece 


59 29 
12 il 
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Total Taxes 


36 





War Bonds (10% ) 


163 
258 119! #4«®1179|~# 2112 135 





LEFT FOR LIVING EXPENSES 
ADEQUATE BUDGET (Family of Four) . | $2124 


$1556 | 
$2204 


$2159 
$2204 


$1047 $997 
$2124 | $2124 


$1180 


2 
12 | 11 | 

| 

| 

| $2204 








DEFICIT.... 


Sis | $1077 Sors | $112 











| | | | $1024 





The table shows the yearly income of typical groups of 
workers under wartime conditions at January, 1941, and 
August, 1943, wage levels. 

Heavy industries include most war industries, lumber 
and stone industries, metal industries; heavy industries’ 
income is typical for war workers. Light industries in- 
clude manufacture of clothing, food, tobacco products, 
leather, paper, chemicals. The average worker’s income 
in retail trade is typical for a number of service industries 


where workers receive much less than in manufacturing. 

The adequate budget for a family of four is the war- 
time budget of the Heller Committee, University of Cali- 
fornia, adjusted to average prices in the United States 
(consumption items only ). 

The Heller wartime budget omits $405 worth of goods 
normally bought by a worker’s family in peacetime ; these 
are goods now off the market and voluntary reductions 
in family buying. 
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How the ‘‘American Federationist’’ convinces its readers that they are losing money and incurring ‘‘deficits’’ despite in- 
creased earnings. This clipping shows how the union leadership builds its case for more and more money from industry 


with where the money is going to 
He 
statement and has noted the item 
“undistributed profits.” “It is 
about time,” says he, “that you 


come from. has seen your 


put that. dough you have been 
piling up into circulation.” When 
you point out that the undivided 
profits are mostly bricks and mor- 
tar, he replies, “Okay, then take 
it off the top.” 

After a few such experiences 
business men become just a little 
hit fed-up with labor, and feel like 
closing up shop and going fishing 
for the duration. But perhaps the 
vlame for 


labor’s demands is of 
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your own making. Perhaps you 
have failed to make it clear to the 
men and women on your payroll 
that a corporation is péople, and 
not (as the union trices to make 
its members believe) some soulless 
thing which exists for the sole pur- 
pose of exploiting them. You know 
there is a vast difference between 
the capitalism which Karl Marx 
damns, and the people’s capitalism 
we have in America. But have you 
ever taken pains to point out that 
difference to the man on your pro- 
duction line, and the clerk in your 
office ? 


Take this item of “undistributed 


profits” which 


balance sheet. You may say, “But 


appears on your 
the workers in our plant don’t see 
our balance sheet.” Don’t they? 
What is to prevent the union from 
getting a copy of your financial 
the 
credit reporting agencies? What 


statement through one of 
is to prevent them from getting 
the 


with whom you do business? You 


information from suppliers 
would be surprised at what unions 
know about the financial position 
of corporations with which they 
have labor contracts. You would 
the 


(Continued on page 45) 


be amazed at devious ways 


politically 
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OST people lead double lives! 

Not, of course, in the accepted 
Hollywood sense of the term, nor 
even in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde tradition. But it’s a com- 
mon condition, and until recently 
nobody paid it much attention. 

The kind of double lives most 
people lead consists of their pri- 
vate lives on the one hand and their 
business lives on the other, and in 
the past, the gap between the two 
has been enormous. Quite often, 
they were never considered to have 
any connection at all. 

In their private lives, for in- 
stance, people like to surround 
themselves and their families with 
all the comforts and conveniences 
they can afford. Their homes re- 
Hect their own individual tastes, 
interests, and standards of living. 
In general, the more comfortable 
and home-like their surroundings, 
the greater their pride of posses- 
sion—and the harder they work to 
maintain them. 

When they go out, too, people 
like to eat and drink in pleasant 
atmospheres, to be entertained in 
attractive places of amusement, to 
shop in inviting stores. That’s why 
modern restaurants, clubs, hotels, 
taverns, theaters, bowling alleys, 
and stores of all kinds and descrip- 
tions have gone to such pains and 
expense to make their establish- 
ments congenial. 
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| Employee Comfort 
; For Better Work 


G. D. Searle & Company believes that it pays to 
provide (1) ideal working conditions, (2) social 


and recreational facilities, 


and (3) financial 


security. The modern new laboratories provide 
the first and this report describes how the 
ather two are built into the personnel policy 


— 
ns 2 ME aii idices.. fee ai dzeecke ) ¥rerrers 


Fluorescent lighting, air conditioning, acoustical surfaces, terrazzo and asphalt 
tile floors combine to make this modern building a landmark in employee comfort 


By contrast, the places where 
they work have usually been of a 
different order entirely. Millions of 
men and women leave clean, light, 
cheerful, comfortably furnished 
homes to go to work in dirty, dark, 
gloomy, and uncomfortably 
equipped offices and shops. Nat- 
urally, there’s a let-down. Natur- 
ally, they don’t take the same per- 
sonal interest in their work that 
they do in their homes or in their 
outside recreations and diversions. 


It was this condition, still gen 
erally prevalent, that G. D. Searl 
& Company saw no reason foi 
permitting to exist. In the opinion 
of President John G. Searle and 
his associates, an employee is en 
titled to at least as high a stan 
dard of 


standard of personal 


business living as his 
living. I 
possible, the business standard 
should be even 


people spend more time at work 


higher, becaus« 
than they do at home—barring, 0! 
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TOP: Through this tasteful foyer 
visitors pass on the way to— 


MIDDLE: —the employee lounge 
for noon-hour relaxation and all 
kinds of social ‘‘doings’’ held by 
the G. D. Searle & Co. employees 


BOTTOM: The auditorium pro- 
vides an excellent setting for en- 
tertainments for employees and 
meetings of professional societies, 
invited to use it free of charge 


course, their eight or so hours of 
sleep. 

When the time came, three years 
ago, for this Chicago pharma- 
ceutical firm to design new labo- 
ratories to house its expanding 
research and manufacturing activi- 
ties, the needs of its employees re- 
ceived first consideration. That 
was the principal factor influenc- 
ing the decision to move from an 
old and crowded section of Chi- 
cago into suburban Skokie, just 
northwest of the city limits, easily 
accessible by all forms of trans- 
portation but free from metropoli- 
tan noise, soot, and congestion. 
The employees could, if they chose, 
enjoy the advantages of living in 
the country and still be within 
walking distance of the labora- 
tories. Most of them have so 
chosen. 

Employee comfort and con- 
venience were consulted in plan- 
ning the details of the new build- 
ing, just as they were in selecting 
its location. Provisions were made 
for air-conditionng wherever 
special manufacturing — require- 
nents didn’t call for something 
clse. Specifications included fluor- 
‘scent lighting from recessed ceil- 
ng channels, asphalt tile floors, 
\coustical ceilings, scientifically 
colored walls for maximum eye 
‘comfort, and every other con- 
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TOP: Private office and workroom 
of John G. Searle, president and 
grandson of the company founder 


MIDDLE: Theclassroom where all 
representatives are trained and 
where they return periodically to 
take different refresher courses 


BOTTOM: The Searle research 
and scientific library is at the dis- 
posal of all company members 


venience that the most advanced 
construction methods could de 
Vise. 

The strikingly modern structurs 
pictured on these pages is the out 
come. Inevitably, the term “mod 
ernistic” has been applied to it. 
yet it is strictly functional in ever) 
detail. The lack of symmetry in 
the set-back second and_ third 
stories, for example. represents 
vastly more than an arbitrary 
architectural design; it provides 
for future expansion without ma 
terially changing the exterior ap 
pearance. The three-story circulai 
facade houses needed foyers and 
reception rooms for the basement. 
first and third floors, and a con 
ference room on the second floor 
The building is set in a beautifully 
landscaped five-acre park. 

Completed in the spring of 1942. 
the new Searle Laboratories still 
embody the very latest principles 
of industrial construction becaus« 
it was one of the last of the pre 
priorities building projects for pri 
vate business in the country, and 


it has not been possible subse 


quently for anyone else to dupli 


cate many of its features. Its in 
terior furnishings and equipment. 
moreover, are entirely in keeping 
with its outside appearance and its 
general design. A highly capabl 
interior dec- (Continued on page 46 
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THIS PRODUCTION GIANT 


HAS A 





This "Nerve System” may fail...unless industry 
saves paper this special way 


America’s industrial machine is like a huge robot. Powerful in 
full stride ... but virtually helpless without direction and con- 
trol. It cannot function without a “nerve system” of paper... 
all those control systems and accounting records that start, stop 
and direct every operation of industry. 

Today, a serious paper shortage threatens this “nerve sys- 
tem.” And saving paper by the pound, as waste baskets are 
emptied, is not enough. This goes mainly into heavy papers 
and containers, not fine papers used for records. You must save 
new paper by the mile ... examining your control systems to 
eliminate waste and duplication. Here are a few examples of 
this special way to save paper: 

15 TONS PAPER SAVED on 32 control systems through 

changes in form designs, sizes, after analysis by Standard. 

6.6 MILES PAPER SAVED on annual usage of 50,000 forms 

when Standard combined two forms for one-time writing. 

20,000 SHEETS PAPER SAVE! when analysis of three related 

records showed that one could be eliminated. 

There are opportunities like this in every business. Possibly 
control systems and accounting records in your plant are con- 
suming far more paper than necessary ... and using up preci- 
ous time, energy. manpower and equipment. 


Standard Specialists at Your Service... 
to study accounting and control systems in your plant, 
suggest ideas for simplifying paperwork and saving 
paper. No charge. No obligation, Just part of our War 
Service to American Industry. 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
104Albany St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
HART showing the ‘nerve 
stry and how to ‘save paper 
. in 61 places. 


Sees reais 
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(Harold M. Lambert Photo) 


She complained of constant headaches, but she made so much noise and was so 
nervous they called her the jitterbug. Transfer to other work was the solution 


Employees W 


F’all Down 


NE of the big insurance com- 


panies constantly reminds its 


supervisors that there are many 
reasons why employees sometimes 
fail to do their best work, such as: 
1. Employee may like company 
but dislike type of work 
Employee may like the com- 
pany but dislike supervisor 
Employee may like 
visor, dislike the job 


super- 


Employee may like super- 


on the Job 


visor, and the job, but dis- 
like some associate who an- 
noys or hampers him 
Employee may dislike com- 
pany policies but like job 
and supervisor. 

In any of these cases the com- 
pany fails to obtain a good day’s 
work from the employee. Years 
ago when employee relations was 
a hit or miss affair it was believed 
that it was the emplovee’s misfor- 


tune if he or she disliked the work, 
the company, the supervisor, o1 
any associate. Today, with wages 
infinitely higher, hours shorter. 
help scarce, it pays any company 
to employ some highly skilled per 
son to make the needed adjust 
ments whenever some condition 
arises which hampers the emplove: 
in doing a good day’s work. 

It is a profitable enterprise for 
somebody in any company ti 


make a study of all possible ad 


justments which will better fit the 


worker to the job, the job to th 
worker. We 


says the office manager of a tre 


must never forget, 
mendous company, that the com 
pany gains whenever it makes an) 
adjustment that increases the sat 
isfaction of an employee in the jol 
being done. These adjustments may 
take many 
worth while to take a few leaves 


forms, and it seems 
from a personnel director’s scray 
book, and study some actual cases 

There was the case of the dis 
couraged secretary. She seemed 
wholly uninterested in her work 
Her attendance record was bad. 
and her tardiness was a blot o1 
an entire section’s record. She was 
none too polite or friendly wit! 
other employees, and showed littl: 
inclination to cooperate. 

She was recommended for dis 
charge. The personnel 
had a long talk with her and dis 


manage) 


covered the reasons for her lac} 
of interest. She was secretary to 
man who was almost ready for r 
tirement. He held what seemed t: 
be an important position, but ac 
tually did little work. He was in 
clined to procrastinate, and was 
a bad housekeeper in his privat 
office. Every time his secretar\ 
tidied up his desk and work tabi 
he seemed to take a delight in 
loading it with a miscellaneous as 
sortment of unimportant papers 
He was ill-humored, not wholl) 
well, and no longer interested i: 
his work, which had been gradual! 
ly taken over by another executiy 
who had a knack for getting thing 
done. This 
smarting under the old gentleman’ 


young woman wa 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


Radiotone is giving outstand- 
ing performance in hundreds of 


industrial plants, arsenals, ship- 


yards and on far-flung battle 


fronts. Because it is versatile, 
compact and rugged, it serves 


workers and fighters equally well. 


Radiotone is a complete broad- 
casting system. It assures the 
finest radio reception . . . re- 
cords voice, orchestra or radio 


programs ready for instant re- 


production permanently 
records management messages 
and directors’ meetings 

and can be equipped with any 
number of loud speakers or used 
in conjunction with your pres- 
ent P. A. system. 

Radiotone is a convenient, 
portable instrument which re- 
quires no studio facilities. Any- 
one can operate it. Anyone 
engaged in essential war work 


can buy Radiotone TODAY. 


Radiotone installation at Consolidated Steel 
Company's Wilmington Shipyards 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS NEW CATALOG 


giving complete information on all 
Radiotone models, microphones, 
speakers, needles and discs. 


sscivelniiedh, WApeckad. Wil: Wena tec WAGUUMIEAE pone SALES CURIE, YELP Chastncd Sh. Shitndalghio 
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untidy, careless, dilatory habits. 
She wanted action, wanted a 
chance to show what she could do, 
and a chance to advance. 

Transferred to another section, 
where she assisted a keen young 
man, with a heavy schedule every 
day, she developed into one of the 
best secretaries in a large office. 
An older woman was transferred 
to serve the older executive, and 
both are now happier. 

There was another case of a 
hadly placed office worker who was 
employed in the duplicating de- 
partment cutting stencils. She did 
not get along well with the head 
of the department, who was meticu- 
lous and “fussy” in the extreme 
sense of the word. She threatened 
to resign. A plan was devised 
whereby she was put in a private 
room, the stencil cutting task 
made into a separate section or 
department, with this woman in 
charge, not subject to the petty 
tyranny of the duplicating depart- 
ment head. Now she turns out the 
stencils with greater speed and 
dispatch and everybody seems 
more contented. 

To the old-timer who ruled his 
department or an office with an 
iron hand these adjustments may 
seem needless. They may seem to 
he giving up management’s right 
to operate a business as it sees fit, 
with few or no suggestions from 
employees, or concessions to them. 
But today management knows that 
nothing is so productive of poor 
work as many little annoyances— 
“pin-pricks” which keep employees 
in a state of turmoil. 

The modern management execu- 
tive watches each employee with a 
keen, appraising eye to determine 
how and when each aptitude and 
skill may be best capitalized for the 
good of the business. 

There was a young woman who 
had the job of compiling a tonnage 
report for the general manager 
each day. It was only a phase of 
her work, but she grew to dislike 
it. Each day she had to round up 
the orders, take off tonnage to- 
tals, and compile them into a de- 
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tailed report for the general man- 
ager. Because of a lack of system 
in order handling the orders did 
not come directly to her. She was 
supposed to nab them from the 
credit manager, the sales manager, 
the mail clerk, or anybody else at 
desk 


temporarily. She was 


whose the orders stopped 
cautioned 
not to delay the flow of work to 
the shipping department. 

Her reports were late, often im- 
portant orders were omitted, and 
the reports frequently had to be 
revised, One day the general man- 
ager sent for her and had a talk 
with her. He explained how he 
planned the mill’s entire opera- 
tions, how he authorized pur- 
chases, and how he guided the 
mill’s production on the facts from 
these daily tonnage reports. 

Finally he ended with, “I just 
can’t digest my lunch if I fail to 
receive those figures from you in 
time to know the day’s tonnage 
totals, by different product classi- 
fications. Now I want vou to work 
out some way to get these figures 
to me more accurately, and not 
later than one hour before lunch 
each day. This is important to me, 
and I know you will not fail me.” 

Her answer was, “I never 
dreamed that these reports were 
so important. No one ever told me. 
I looked upon them as a sort of 
penance I had to do to hold my 
job. Leave it to me. From now on 
you will get them on time and 
they will be accurate, too.” 

The woman went back to her 
desk, studied the routine, and de- 
vised a way to have the orders 
stop at her desk momentarily at a 
certain time each morning. She 
now takes off the figures, compiles 
them into an improved type of re- 
port, has them on the general 
manager’s desk promptly, so that 
at eleven o’clock each morning he 
knows the exact tonnage sold for 
the previous twenty-four hours. 

It is just little things like this 


which turn a mediocre worker into 


a good one. No one wants to feel 


as if he or she is doing unim- 
portant work. And there is no work 


in the modern office which is not 
important; yet it may seem petty 
and unimportant to the worker 
who does not understand its fullest 
significance. That’s why the mod 
ern personnel man spends sony 
time with each new employee ex 
plaining why each bit of routine is 
important and what it means to 
the overall business operation. 
There was a young woman in 
one department whom everybody 
called the jitterbug. She mover 
with lightning-like speed, was « 
good worker, but frequently com 
plained of headaches and was ab 
sent from the office considerably 
People thought she was extremel; 
nervous, because whenever ther 
was an unusual noise she almost 
invariably jumped and uttered 
Most of he: 


fellow workers thought she was 


frightened scream. 


bit inclined to assume the airs o 
a grand lady because she com 
plained so much about the offic 
noise. The personnel man sent he: 
to the company physician, whi 
examined her carefully and had « 
long consultation. He _ reported 
that the girl was extremely sensi 
tive to noise, that undue noise ac 
tually pained her, almost as 
cut with a knife or a hot iron would 
pain less sensitive people. 

recon 


Upon the physician’s 


mendation she was transferre: 
away from a battery of noisy ma 
chines, where she had always 
worked, to a quiet corner of thy 
office. Her work and attendanc: 
immediately improved, she stoppec 
complaining of headaches, and he: 
entire deportment changed for th: 
better. There are such people i 
every office. They cannot help b 
ing extremely sensitive to noise. 
and if a manager wants the bes! 
work out of them he will plac 
them where noise is at its lowes 
level. There are other people wh: 
could, it seems, work with a ma 
chine gun firing a few feet awa 
and never be upset. The man 
ager’s job is to give each of thes: 
different types the environmen 
most suitable to his nature, in s: 
far as is possible. 
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Wherever records are kept 
or money is handled—there 
is need for a National. 








Bow tid He Kit of 


It’s all down on the pay statement in easily read, 
printed figures . . . regular time, overtime, total earnings, 


all the “deducts” itemized, and the net pay. 


Business and industry are using National Payroll 
Machines to speed and simplify payroll work .. . 
avoid mistakes and controversies . . . conserve time 
and manpower. For Nationals — without extra effcrt 
from the operator — compute and write itemized pay 
statements and pay checks, post employees’ earnings 
cards and journalize each item accurately — all in one 


operation. 








Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 
vital man-hours—for business, industry and government. National Account- 
ing-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with three 
stars %& * * for “unceasing excellence’ in the production of precision 


o——s~, ~ +X‘Instruments and other war materiel. 


The National Cash Register Company 
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Reducing Dictating Time 





It isn’t the big jobs that eat up the time. It is the 
little jobs we do over and over again—routine let- 
ters, for example. Here’s a report showing how one 


company took the waste out of answering daily mail 





BY WILLIAM F. BUHL 


Methods Engineer, Lecourtenay Co. 


N OUR search for progress in 

the method of dictating and re- 
sultant reduction in time loss on 
the part of both the stenographer 
and the dictator we analyzed past 
correspondence to determine what 
duplications existed. We found 
that 75 per cent of the outgoing 
letters covered specific fields, and 
were largely repetitive. In the va- 
rious divisions we found these 
basic types of correspondence: 
SALES: 

Quotations on repair parts 

Quotations on new equipment 

Unable to quote 

Miscellaneous 
ORDER SERVICE: 

Notification of shipping date 

Answer to customer’s request 

for date 

Postponement of shipping date 

Miscellaneous 
PURCHASING: 

Request for bids 

Request for shipping dates 

Return of incorrect invoices 

Miscellaneous 
ACCOUNTING: 

Requests on past due accounts 

Credit inquiries 

General 

As many of these letters were 
written repeatedly, it was decided 
that considerable dictating time 
could be saved by using “form let- 
ters.” These are not form letters 
in the usual sense of the word, as 
this company frowns on the use of 
form letters tb its customers on 
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the grounds it is not in keeping 
with the quality of the produet— 
but form letters in the sense of 
furnishing a form or model for the 
typist to copy, filling in only cer- 
tain additional data. 

The use of these forms elimi- 
nated the necessity for dictation 
and permitted an uninterrupted 
schedule on the part of the typists. 
As is usual with dictation, there is 
considerable general conversation, 
and delays due to telephone calls 
and “read backs.” This is all elimi- 
“form” letter 


nated under the 


method. 

For the balance of the cor- 
respondence which was not covered 
by specimen letters, and would 
have to be dictated, a series of 
paragraphs were developed and 
numbered, permitting the dictator 
to compose his letter by coding 
and thus eliminating any dicta- 
tion. The balance of correspond- 
ence not covered under the two 
arrangements outlined must still 
be dictated. However, this repre- 
sents only a small portion of the 
amount of dictation previously re- 
quired. We endeavor, however, to 
confine this dictation to the after- 
noon for the next morning’s tran- 
scription, except in cases of ex- 
treme urgency. 

There are quite a few advan- 
tages to this plan. In addition to 
reducing dictating time, thus sav- 
ing the time of the dictator and 
the stenographer, it permits the 


management to approve all the 
form letters and paragraphs when 
they are adopted. In this manner 
the majority of the letters mailed 
represent the opinions and_ poli 
cies of the management, and not 
those of the individual. After all, 
the letters mailed to a customer 
on a company letterhead are mes 
sages from the company and not 
from individuals. This alone as 
sures a uniform policy in keeping 
with management wishes. 

No longer does the dictator 
have to think over a brief outlin 
of his subject before dictating, o1 
hesitate for a word during dicta 
tion. The necessary form is quickl\ 
located by cross-index and if ai 
additional paragraph is needed t: 
convey a special thought, it alon 
need be dictated, or if it is shor! 
enough it can be written longhan« 
on the bottom of the letter to hi 
answered together with the cod 
number of the form letter to b 
used in reply, the body of the let 
ter having already been include: 
in the master. In some cases 
choice of two letters on the sanv 
subject is provided to add variet) 
to the outgoing correspondence. 

It is surprising how few letters 
are required as a whole in utilizing 
this method. When it is remem 
bered that the dictators have onl) 
the letters applicable to their par 
ticular fields in their respectiv: 
booklets, it is only necessary to 
have as few as five specimens t 
for example, th 
just fiv 


choose from; 
sales booklet 
specimens. Therefore it does no 
present any problem, nor occup 
too much time for the dictator t 
select the applicable letter ani! 
give the stenographer its numbe: 
Of course, the master book use: 
by the stenographers contains a! 
the letters, serially numbered. 


carries 


To judge from results, it pr 
viously took one stenographer a 
average of two hours daily to tak 
dictation, which in reality mea: 
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“He Straightens Out Our Delivery Tangles” 


Keeping data “in one’s head” is fine—in its place. 
But to keep mental tabs on all the complicated oper- 
ations of a modern business would strain the powers 
of even a Hindu mystic! 

What’s needed are records—records of orders, of 
deliveries, and of every stage of manufacturing oper- 
ations. Records that give complete and accurate con- 
trol of all processes, all transactions. 

Supplying modern record forms to business is 
Uarco’s job. Tailored to individual needs, Uarco forms 
routinize complicated operations—remove the guess- 
work—speed and simplify the work. And because 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


Uarco has been doing that job for years, you can be 
sure that Uarco record forms, either autographic 
or typewritten, give you the latest, most up-to-date 
assistance. 

If you have a special problem concerning business 
forms or records, bring it to Uarco. They will consider 
it a privilege to study your problem and to work with 
you in solving it with Uarco forms. Just have the 
Uarco representative call! 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


— 


Nes. ans baiienatanl 7 


FORMS FOR | 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 
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TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS = BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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four man hours, including the dic- 
tator’s time. After the inaugura- 
tion of the form letters, this was 
a total of man 
hours, a saving of 50 per cent. 
The 
method is to note at 
of the letter to be 
form number of the letter to be 
used in reply, together with any 


reduced to two 


used in our 
the 


answered the 


procedure 
bottom 


notes required, For an example, let 
us take an inquiry for repair parts 
for our equipment. When this let- 
ter is received in sales, the prices 
of the required parts are listed 
alongside each item. At the bottom 
of the letter notations are made 
concerning the form number to be 
used and such information as dis- 
counts and delivery. This particu- 
lar case is illustrated in this ar- 
All letters 
used in a similar manner. 
Other form letters included in 
the book Letter of 
transmittal of pump quotations, 


ticle. other form are 


master are: 
letter furnishing shipping date, 
letter advising of shipping delay, 
letter advising of inability to quote, 


and follow-up letters of all types. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Customer's name, 
Customer's eddress, 
City, district, stete. 


Gentlemen, 


We ecknowledge with thanks your taquiry fe) 


and are pleased to quote as follows; 


— 


Yee 8, 1943) 
Lecourtenay 

5 Maine Street, a 
Newark 5, Nod. 

Gent lemen; 


on the following 


OT Lae, 
Impeller Rings —2z JP. 
Case Rings ~ B2 /OF 2. 
Sleeve Huts — Zz 
Ball Bearings —-Z, SO ae 
Your prompt reply wit be appreciated. 


ours, 


Soak bog a 00. 
Noe WD 
( \John J, j/Doe ~ 


Presid: 


Lea Pom Fle 


Vio 
6/f uvkes 


2s 


The customer’s letter as received and marked by the correspondent with all 
the information necessary for the typist’s guidance in answering the inquiry 


= 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


man OFFICE & WORKS: 
See wer 

NEWAaRk.N. J. 
-~--Date---- 


December 10, 19 


Jobn Doe and C 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen; 


We acknowledge with thanks your inquiry of December 
Sth, and ere pleased to quote as follows; 


FABTS_FOR_ (>) PUMP NO, (2) 


(itemized list of parts) 


The above price(s) are 
and ebipment can be made in 
of your order. 


Yours very truly, 
LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


Individual's Heme 
Tithe 


f.o.b. Newark N.J., 
weeka after receipt 


2 + Shaft Sleeves, bronze 2-00 each 
2 + Impeller Rings, bronze . each 
2 - Case Rings, bronze +00 each 
2 - Sleeve Nuts, bronze 

2 - Ball Bearings, steel . each 


The above prices ere net f.0.b. Newark, N.J., and 
shipment cen be made in six to eight weeks after receipt 
of your order. 


Yours very truly, 
LECOURTENAY COMFANY 


2 ; 
Kickurh iW Fre. 


Richard R. Roe, 
Sales Department 


Yill in applicable blocks as noted on custamer's 


letter by designations ‘a,b,c, ete.* 


SPECIMEN LETTER NO. 14 


The applicable form letter, selected by the correspondent. 
Its number is noted on the customer's letter of inquiry 
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The finished reply sent out by the Lecourtenay Company. 
Inquiry has been answered fully, with a minimum of work 
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Nimble Fingers 
busily wasting time 


that Multilith can save 


SYMPHONY of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 
characters, words, and sentences over and 
over—wasting time and manpower. 


Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called a Systemat. It is 

revolutionizing many office 
methods and operations. 
Systemat master sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. “Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds, of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles — every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Multilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service 
and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


a... Mul tigraph 


Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 TRADE-MARK REG 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Detroit Business Men 
Lick War Problems 





More and more, business faces problems which no single 
company can solve. War, government regulation, help 
and material shortages demand industry-wide co- 
operation. This pattern, from Detroit, shows how 
chaos can be ended, when business men work together 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


REMARKABLE example of 
what can be accomplished by 
the united, voluntary action of all 
branches of a great industry is 
provided by the record of the 
Food Industry Committee which is 


US. bo ernment 


Declares 
ouR \ 
EMPLOYEES 


feeb hy ernst 
| IM THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
S¢ Mere 


| | gue doswiten {sotate! 
te 


composed of all branches of the 


wholesaling 


retailing, serving, g, 


processing, and manufacturing 
food industry in the Greater De- 
troit area. 

Just one year ago the sale and 


US. Government 
Declores: 


Women Whe Sena Yoo | 


Yes! Sn tre ang 
| IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


| dow Adverse Lesmatiar 'o Merete 


fo Mate To Watery! 


More than 2,000 food stores, 1,800 restaurants closed in Detroit before the 
Food Industry Committee got together, froze workers, brought food to the city, 
and wrought order from chaos in the all important food industry of Detroit 
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distribution of food in Detroit was 
on the brink of chaos. All branches 
of this most vital of all industries 
were imperiled. Nearly 2,000 re- 
tail food stores had closed, som« 
1,800 restaurants had suffered the 
same fate, and the rate was rap- 
idly increasing. Wholesalers could 
not make deliveries because they 
didn’t have truck drivers; other 
concerns in other branches of the 
industry were almost afraid to 
open their doors in the morning 
because they didn’t have enough 
versonnel to care for the trade. 
Still others were faced with ap 
parently insuperable difficulties in 
securing essential material and /or 
supplies. Many 
avoiding the Detroit market be- 
cause ceiling prices were much 


shippers were 


lower there than in some other 
cities. 

Then, in January, 1943, the 
Food Industry Committee was or- 
ganized to represent the entir 
food industry in a Herculean effort 
to save it, and the vaunted “Ar- 
senal of Democracy” which it 
serves, from a complete breakdown. 
This committee, composed entirely 
of voluntary workers and repre- 
senting each and every branch of 
the food industry, immediately set 
to work as only desperate men can 
work. It is now far past the ex 
perimental, trial-and-error period. 
And it has won the battle. It still 
has to fight, of course, but it has 
put the industry back on a sound 
and safe basis and it has eliminated 
all of the conditions which pre 
viously had threatened its very 
existence. Specifically, this com- 
mittee in one year has: 

1. Succeeded in having the food 
industry declared essential by the 
WMC, thus freezing its 60,000 
employees in their jobs. 
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G-E fluorescent shows you a postwar way to increase 
**yentability’ — with cool “daylight” for new comfort 
and new efficiency in offices. 


General Electric Research has increased 
the lighting value obtained from General 
Electric Fluorescent lamps 5-fold in a 
little over 5 years. 


<< 
GEMAzD, a 
LAlaps 











6-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


lear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E. All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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/ WORK BEHIND 
4 LOWCH COUNTER 


/ WORK FOR 
4 DAIRY 


THIS BADGE OF THE 














WAR WORKERS ALL! 


Doin “Tlie \N WEARING 


ESSENTIAL WAR WORKE 
IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY... 


There's an Ar 

all anxious to have pou 
tuod stores, hocels. ta 
food industry serving the Arsenal of Democracy. These women know that 
the jobs they perform are helping tw 
they have permanent peacetime as well as wartime jobs They proudly wear 
the BADGE OF THE ESSENTIAL WAR WORKER! You too can serve 
your country by working in an industry chat serves this great war cencer 
with the NUMBFR ONE ESSENTIAL FOR VICTORY 
can wear the badge of the war worker. Ic is waiting for you in the food indus- 


try. Inquire at your nearess t 


FOOD INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Made up of all branches of Retailing, Serving, Wholesaling, 
P i Manuf i ood 


1 WORK I A 
GROCERY STORE 


totic WoMeD working to help win the war 
ia them! These women are the ones who work in 


r urants, bakeries, dairies and aif branches of the 


win the war. They know, too, that 


FOOD! You too 


S. Goyerament Employment Service Ofhee. 


* 











One of the advertisements which helped to stop drift of manpower to war plants 
and enabled the food industry to stop the threatened breakdown in Detroit 


2. Won permission of Selective 


Service to cooperate with the 


sixty-three draft boards and four 


appeal boards in the area in pass- 
ing on requests for deferment of 
key men. 

3. Brought many carloads of 
food into the city which otherwise 
would not have been obtained. 

4. Strengthened the morale of 
members and employees. 

5. Raised over $60,000 for ad- 
vertising. 

6. Stopped the diversion of la- 
bor to other industries, recruited 
large numbers of new workers, ob- 
tained essential materials and sup- 
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plies, and reduced mortality to 
normal. 

7. Set up agencies to work 
regularly with Government agen- 
cies such as the WMC, WLB, 
OPA, OCR, and others. 

Before this committee was or- 
ganized, workers were leaving the 
food industry in droves to take 
jobs in local war plants. Workers 
in war plants had been declared 
essential by the WMC, they had 
been frozen in their jobs, and key 
men were being deferred by their 
draft boards. But 
enough, workers in the most essen- 


peculiarly 


tial of all industries—food—had 


been given no consideration what- 
ever. They could quit without no- 
tice and take jobs in war plants 
for the sake of higher wages or be- 
cause they had been led to consider 
such work essential and clerking 
in a grocery store or driving a 
truck 
they hoped to secure deferment by 


nonessential, or because 
becoming war workers, or just for 
the sake of change. The food in- 
dustry and its 60,000 workers had 
no standing at all. 

One of the first things the Food 
Industry Committee did, there 
fore, was to lay the facts before 
the WMC—and those facts were 
startling. Less than 3 per cent of 
the population of the area was 
engaged in feeding the more than 
two million others, including all of 
those essential war workers, and 
the number was rapidly diminish- 
ing. Grocery stores had less than 
half enough help; restaurants were 
little better off; food distribution 
was near a breakdown. Housewives 
and school children had _ been 
recruited. In many cases the only 
male in a large store was the 
owner or manager. Frequently he 
had_ to 
duties to unload merchandise and 


neglect his managerial 
‘art it into the store. The burden 
of rationing, ceiling prices, and 
innumerable reports without addi- 
tional help had become almost in- 
tolerable. 

The WMC asked for a survey, 
which was made; then it declared 
food an essential industry, froze 
the 60,000 workers, and designated 
them as essential war workers, just 
like those who build planes, tanks, 
guns, and ammunition. 

But the Committee didn’t stop 
there. It immediately had picture 
badges, such as other war workers 
wear, made available for all work- 
ers in the industry. It provided 
lithographed essentiality posters 
for all members. It provided other 
lithographed posters pointing out 
the fact that food is number one 
for victory and food fights for 
freedom. It awarded special ban- 
ners to members for excellent per- 


formance, just as the Army and 
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Navy award “E” flags to indus- 
tries. 

It went to State Selective Ser- 
vice Headquarters to present the 
facts concerning the decimation of 
key workers by lack of considera- 
tion in drafting them into the armed 
services. It secured permission to 
set up its own Selective Service 
Board to consider applications for 
deferments and make recommenda- 
tions to the local draft boards. 
This Board now reviews an average 
of about 200 cases weekly and not 
once has it been overruled by a 
draft board. This perfect record 
is due, of course, to the fact that 
the industry board investigates 
each case thoroughly and rules on 
its actual merits. It is not trying 
to keep nonessential workers out 
of the services merely because of 
the shortage of manpower. But it 
is trving to hold essential men, 
men of such skill or responsible 
position that they cannot be re- 
placed, and it is succeeding in do- 
ing so. The Board is composed of 
twenty-eight men, representing 
food retailers, wholesalers, bakers, 
produce, restaurants, meats, milk, 
hotels, and an advisory group, so 
that whatever the skill of an ap- 
plicant for deferment there is an 
expert on the Board who is thor- 
oughly familiar with that occupa- 
tion and is capable of passing 
judgment on the applicant’s es- 
sentiality. The Board is divided 
into three groups for the purpose 
of hearing more cases than the 
plenary Board could handle. 

Then there was the matter of 
shortages of certain foods, par- 
ticularly fruits and green gro- 
ceries, which were occurring at 
frequent 
The food men knew that this was 


increasingly intervals. 
due in considerable measure to the 
fact that Detroit had lower ceil- 
ing prices than many other cities ; 
hence the goods were going to the 
higher-cciling markets. The ceil- 
ing price on oranges, for example, 
was $4.75 a case, whereas in some 
other cities it was much higher. 
The Detroit ceiling couldn’t be 
suddenly lifted to the higher level, 
of course, nor could the ceiling 
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| Edison Electronic Voicewriter* 
| offers Revolutionary Possibilities 
| in Time Saving and Efficiency. 


Here is one postwar dream already 


come true —the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER, now becoming avail- 
able for business use! 

This electronic “secretary in a 
microphone” does more than take 
your dictation, speed your ideas into 
action, save precious executive and 
secretarial hours. It also records 
speeches, interviews, conferences, 
telephone conversations—to prevent 
mistakes and misunderstandings. 

If you are using Ediphone in your 


“Tow 
steps into 
our office! 


business now, we need only say that 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
is Ediphone carried to its ultimate 
development. 

If the whole idea of Voice Writ- 
ing, with its time saving and better 
time management, is still untried 
with you, then you will get an en- 
tirely new conception of business 
practice with your first use of the 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Let an Ediphone representative tell 
you more about this practical appli- 
cation of electronics to every day 
business. Invite him in now—by mail- 
ing the handy coupon below. 


*Based on the "Edison effect’’ discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 and perfected by wartime research. 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. E2, W. 


streamline business operation. 


Orange. N. J. 
I would like to know more about the new Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter and how it can save time anil 


**Out of the mind— 
into the mike”’ 





prices on many other foods be 
raised sufficiently to attract mer- 
chandise that was going to other 
markets. But something could be 
done and it was done. The Food 
Industry Committee laid the facts 
before the mayor and other offi- 
cials and it was decided to make 
an appeal to the patriotism of the 
shippers. A letter was prepared, 
therefore, and signed by Mayor 
Jeffries and W. H. Hagenmeyer, 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, telling these shippers of 
existing conditions in Detroit, of 
the need of more of certain kinds 
of foods to feed the war workers, 
and appealing to their conscience 
to help alleviate the shortage. 
More than 500,000 cases of mer- 
which would 


chandise otherwise 


have gone elsewhere were thus 
brought into Detroit, despite the 
low ceiling prices. 

The exodus of workers from the 
industry had been checked and the 
morale of those who remained had 
been strengthened by the badges, 
banners, posters, etc. mentioned 
above. But thousands of new work- 
ers were needed and this called for 
advertising. A mass mecting was 
called, therefore, and voluntary 
subscriptions were solicited to 
finance an extensive advertising 
campaign. The response was gen- 
erous, an advertising agency was 
engaged, and the most extensive 
advertising campaign ever under- 
taken by the food industry in this 
territory was launched in October, 
1943. Advertising at present in- 
cludes quarter-pages_ in local 
newspapers once a _ week, large 
space in The Grocers Spotlight, 
a trade paper published by the 
local Retail Grocers Association, 
cards in 2,800 street cars and 
buses having a circulation of 64,- 
000,000 a month, fifteen illumi- 
nated billboards, a fifteen-minute 
program on a local radio station 
each Sunday, and tie-ups and spot 
announcements with every radio 
food program in the city, includ- 
ing all of the national networks. 

This advertising is designed to 
show consumers that food is a vital 
war industry, to strengthen the 
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morale of employees, and to recruit 


new workers by convincing them 
that they will be engaged in an 
essential war industry and by of- 
fering jobs and hours to suit. 

Blow-ups of the ads and posters 
are furnished all members for dis- 
play in their windows and _ sales- 
rooms. 

Then, too, a better understand- 
ing and closer cooperation with the 
various governmental agencies 
was sorely needed; hence commit- 
tees were designated to work regu- 
larly with such agencies as OPA, 
WPB, WLB, OCR, and others. 
Now the OPA 
example, meets regularly once a 
week with the local OPA office and 
cooperates with it in furnishing 


committee, for 


information concerning supply and 
demand of all foods, establishing 
ceiling prices, ete. The WPB com- 
mittee, similarly, works with the 
local WPB office in securing essen- 
tial materials and supplies. One 
large organization just recently 
was saved from having to close 
several of its outlets because this 
committee intervened and _ suc- 
ceeded in getting certain supplies 
for it which it had been unable to 
obtain and without which it could 
not continue to operate. 


Food In- 


dustry Committee undoubtedly is 


The success of the 


due in considerable measure to the 


SAO)UNNNOUTYUOUUALAUQUOOUAAUOUUAUOUANOOUUAEOOUTEU CENCE 


War's End 


will not put a stop to all 


of the chaos besetting 
business. We will have to 
deal more and more with 
bureaucracy in the days 
just after war’s end. It 
will be necessary for busi- 
ness to organize to act 
quickly, and we know of 
no better model from 
which to work than the 
Food Industry Committee 
described here. 
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fact that many of its members had 
previous experience with commit- 
tee organization and work. During 
the depression, the city got some 
$2,500,000 behind in paying for 
welfare orders that had been filled 
by the food industry. An industry 
committee was organized at that 
time and succeeded in collecting 
the money. Then again, when the 
Commodity Surplus Corporation 
was established by the Federal 
Government, a committee of food 
manufacturers’ representatives 
was formed to help dealers handle 
the food stamps. When the cur- 
rent emergency arose, therefore, 
many of those who had been most 
active on these former committees 
took the initiative in forming th« 
present one. 

The Food Industry Committe: 
comprises an Executive Commit 
tee, an advisory group represent 
ing members at large, and othe: 
committees, each composed ot 
three or more members, represent 
ing each branch of the industry: 
wholesalers, retailers, super mar 
kets, milk, chain stores, manufac 
turers’ representatives, brokers, 
out-state wholesalers, bakers, meat 
dealers, produce men, ice cream 
manufacturers, butter and egg 
dealers, restaurants and caterers, 
hotels, wagon jobbers, and dairy 
products. 

In addition, there are separati 
standing committees in charge of 
finance, badges, contributions, ad 
vertising materials and advertis 
ing distribution, speakers and 
flags, OPA, WLB, WPB, and 
OCR, a liaison committee, an em 
ployment selective 
service board described above, and 


service, the 


an advisory committee. 

Executive offices are located at 
1608 Kales Building, Detroit. 
where two full-time, salaried girls 
are employed. All other service is 
voluntary and without compensa 
tion. 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, vice presi 
dent of the International Milling 
Company and sales manager of its 
local subsidiary, the Henkel Flow 
Mills, Detroit, is chairman of thi 
Executive Committee. 
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Diesel Industry 
Sees Big Sales 
After War 


ERMING the business of pro- 

ducing and operating Diesel en- 
gines a “lucky” industry, Charles 
I. Foell, editor of Diesel Power 
and Diesel Transportation, calls 
attention in a recent report to the 
fact that Diesel engines now in ser- 
vice are wearing out so fast that 
after the war ends a vast replace- 
ment market will await the manu- 
facturers of Diesel power in all its 
various forms. 

He reminds industry that next 
to nothing has been manufactured 
for commercial uses in the past 
two years and that Diesel engines, 
both great and small, in fishing 
boats, municipal power plants, 
public utilities, ranches, farms, 
taverns, tugboats, mines, oil fields, 
trucks, busses, and locomotives will 
be in heavy demand when commer- 
cial manufacturing is resumed. 

Pointing to the increase in Diesel 
locomotives in railway service he 
anticipates a large increase in this 
field. On October 1, 1942, there 
were 1,486 Diesel locomotives 
operated by United States rail- 
roads as against 716 in 1940. In 
the same period there was a de- 
crease of 816 in the number of 
steam locomotives operated. By 
December 31, 1942, there were 
1,978 Diesel locomotives in use by 
American railway lines. 

The European nations whose 
ships have been sunk or destroyed 
by the war will have to turn to 
American Diesel engine builders to 
power their postwar merchant ma- 
rine fleets, and it is expected that 
our surplus production capacity 
may be utilized in building power 
for these European shipping in- 
terests. 

The thousands of Diesel units in 
use by the Maritime Commission, 
the Navy, Army, and other govern- 
ment activities will train a vast 
reserve of skilled manpower for 
operation, maintenance, and ser- 
vicing. 
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YOU NAME THE STANDARD... 


This SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


MEASURES UP 


Perhaps you use special methods to evaluate business tools 
—maybe you just ask pertinent questions. In either case, 
here’s how the Morton Method scores on points you prob- 
ably consider important. 

SIMPLICIT Y—The Morton Method is a complete plan, 
professionally organized to cover every detail of suggestion 
system operation. The Method eliminates guesswork and 
experimenting. 

EFFICIENCY—Every properly operated installation of 
the Morton Method returns its yearly cost within 30 days. 
The Method saves millions of dollars yearly for its hun- 
dreds of users. 

ADAPTABILIT Y—Over 10,000 installations, in prac- 
tically all types of businesses, have Feccenit the 
Method’s universal suitability. 

EXPERIENCE—In the 15 years since the Method’s 
introduction, new knowledge gained from thousands of 
case histories has constantly increased its effectiveness. 


More detailed information on what the Morton Method 
has done or can do for your specific type of business is 
available on request. Just write or phone today—we’ll do 
the rest. 


Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


334 N. Leamington Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 





Clauses to Improve 
Union Contracts 





When time rolls around to make a new contract with 
the union the employer as well as the union should 
have some constructive suggestions for improving 
it. Here are some tested clauses for better relations 





BY O. C. COOL 


Director, Labor Relations Ins+itute 


MERICAN industry is learning 


fast that collective bargaining 
is a continuous process. The con- 
tract itself is not a static document 
which, once signed, can be filed 
away for posterity. It comes up 
for renewal at regular intervals, 
and may even be reopened in be- 
tween. Management used to resent 
these renewal periods, but at last 
is beginning to grasp them as op- 
portunities to make constructive 
changes. 

The perfect union contract, like 
the perfect legal statute, never 
will be written. Statute law is re- 
fined and tempered in the courts, 
where the newest decisions bring 
the old statutes up to date. The 
labor agreement undergoes sim- 
ilar change. Certain clauses prove 
on trial to be unworkable, and 


others are developed to replace 
them. New situations invoke the 


need for entirely new provisions. 
One industry learns from another ; 
unions also exchange ideas and 
opinions. The result is a flow of 
experience from which new or 
amended clauses are born. 

One important function of the 
Institute is to 


provide a clearing house for col- 


Labor Relations 
lective bargaining provisions. All 
new and standard clauses are given 


careful scrutiny, and those which 
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have merit are passed on to mem- 
bers. The Institute also is fre- 
quently called upon to create new 
clauses to meet certain conditions. 
A case in point is the Institute 
Recommended Clause which ties in 
vacation pay with control of ab- 
sentecism. 

The War Labor Board recently 
revised its previous policy and ap- 
proved a clause in a union con- 
tract 
pay based on forty-eight hours in- 
stead of the usual forty. Natural- 
ly, this decision touched off a flood 


which called for vacation 


of union demands for similar 


privileges. The Institute’s position 
is that employers who can afford 
the additional “take-home” pay 
provided by this arrangement can 
use it as an inducement to cut down 
clause 


absenteeism. Here is a 


which conforms to the Board’s new 
vacation policy, and at the same 
time will help to reduce absentee- 
ism: 

Each employee who shall have been 
continuously in the employ of the com- 
pany for one year prior to the vacation 
period shall receive a week’s vacation 
with pay at forty-eight hours at the 
straight time hour earnings of that em- 
ployee. Employees in the employ of the 
company for more than six months and 
less than a year shall receive a vacation 
of twenty-four hours at said employee's 
straight time earnings. The vacation 
period if granted shall be between June 
1 and September 1. 


The word “continuously” as used in the 
above will mean that the employees shal 
have been in the employ of the compan 
for the period specified. 

However, for every forty hours ot! 
work lost by the employee from th« 
hours of his regular work weeks, five (5 
per cent of the vacation pay will be ce 
ducted by the company. 

Hours lost by the employee for bon 
fide sickness or accident shall be counte 
as hours worked within the meaning o! 
this paragraph. 

Getting back to the “flexibility” 
conception, one must rememb« 
that, under the law, the employer’ 
obligation to bargain “in goo 
faith” does not end with the sign 
ing of a contract. The courts hav: 
held that 


negotiators for propose: 


refusal to meet wit! 
union 
changes in a contract is an “un 
fair labor practice.” 

The importance of this is under 
scored by current union pressur 
for short-term commitments 01 
wage issues. Institute field men 
currently negotiating labor agre« 
ments for employers report tha! 
union officials are proposing « 
clause that grants the union tl 
right to reopen the question o! 
wages upon ten days’ notice—for 
Such « 


clause could easily lead to month 


any reason whatsoever. 


to-month demands for amendments 
to existing contracts. Of course. 
no factory can operate efficient!) 
if the management and the union 
are perpetually negotiating new 
changes in the signed agreement. 

Strategy in such a case calls 
for a compromise clause which: 
limits the grounds for reopening 
the wage clause. Here are two 
clauses, either of which is recon: 
mended by the Institute, for yo 
to consider when your contrac! 
comes up for renewal: 

1. Either party may, by giving to th 
other party ten days’ written notic:. 
reopen the question of wages provide 
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that in the meantime the National War 
Labor Board or other governmental 
igency having jurisdiction has put into 
effect a wage policy substantially dif- 
ferent from the one governing the es- 
tablishment of wage rates provided for 
in this agreement. 

2. The term of this contract shall ex- 
tend one year from (date of signing). If 
it any time during the term of the con- 
tract a significant change occurs in gov- 
ernmental wage policy either party shall 
have the right to request negotiations 
on general wage rates. Any change in 
wage rates resulting from such negotia- 
tions shall be retroactive to the date of 
the change in governmental policy. If the 
parties are in disagreement as to whether 
. significant change has occurred, such 
dispute may be submitted to the War 
Labor Board for a decision. 

Another developing bone of con- 
tention is the union pressure for 
some contract provision requiring 
the employer to collect union as- 
sessments in the same way that the 
company now operates the check- 
off on dues. This issue is one that 
wise management prefers to duck, 
hecause the assessment idea is un- 
popular with many workers. But 
rather than show clear-cut oppo- 
sition, which might invoke a harsh 
directive from the War Labor 
Board, many companies follow the 
Institute’s advice and agree to a 
voluntary check-off of dues, initia- 
tion fees, and assessments—at the 
same time protecting their em- 
ployees by incorporating a ceiling 
on assessments. 

Here is a clause which limits 
assessments, and at the same time 
provides for a voluntary deduc- 
tion of dues: 

Upon written authorization by its em- 
ployees, the company will deduct from 
the employee’s pay check each week the 
sum of $...... for union dues, plus such 
assessments not to exceed $2.00 a year. 

This clause should be accom- 
panied by a standard form, in- 
serted in the contract, through 
which the employee can authorize 


the firm to check-off his dues and | 


assessments. The Institute’s ree- 
ommended wording is: 


To the John Doe Manufacturing 
Company: I hereby authorize you to de- 
duct from my wages the sum of $...... 
per week and remit said sum to the 
union as my membership dues. I also 
1uthorize you to deduct union assess- 
ments not exceeding $2.00 a year. I un- 
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SEND FOR 


This New Kit 


—HELPFUL IDEAS FOR MEN WHO DESIGN AND 


ORDER PRINTING 


Saves Time . . . Saves Production Headaches 


Just off the press, the new Ham- 
mermill Form Designing Kit is a 
helpful time- and trouble-saver 
for anyone who designs or orders 
business forms. It contains: 


(1) A “3-Minute Form Check 
List’-—a quick method for 
checking the efficiency and econ- 
omy of any form, new or old. 


(2) Printing Specification Sheets 
—providing for instructions 
that are complete, accurate, easy 


to interpret and leave little room 
for mistakes. 


(3) Layout Sheets, both pica- 
and elite-spaced—a _ useful 
aid for the designing of forms in 
the exact shape and size required. 


The new Kit will prove a con- 
venient time-saver for you. It 
may avoid costly delays which 
often result from faulty instruc- 
tions to the printer. Send for 
your Kit today. 


Back the Attack — BUY BONDS 





Ham 


Please send m 


Name 





ia 
rie, Pennsylvant 7 | 
"' e—free—the new ‘Hammer- |j/ 


ing Kit” and include a copy 
Design a Business 


mill Form Design 


of the handbook, ““How to 


(Please attach to your c 


mermill Paper Company | 


’ 


Form.’ 


osition___—_ 


ad) 
ompany letterhe - 





derstand that this assessment is volun- 
tary and that I may revoke it at any 
time in writing. 

This form should also provide 
for the employee’s signature and 
that of a witness. The date also 
should be included. 

Many contracts include a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause, the 
typical provision requiring that all 
employees who are members of the 
union, or who become members 
within fifteen days after the sign- 
ing of the agreement, shall remain 
in good standing for the duration 
of the contract as a condition of 
employment. 

With manpower conditions as 
they are, employers naturally are 
loath to discharge valuable work- 
ers because they have not paid 
their dues. Such a situation can 
create a difficult production bot- 
tleneck. Institute negotiators have 
overcome this hazard by incor- 
porating the following clause as 
an addition to the maintenance-of- 
membership provision : 

It is agreed that the union will not 
require the company to discharge any 
employee because of non-membership 
compliance until the union has supplied 
the company with an acceptable and 
competent worker as a replacement. 

Such a clause will protect you 
against having to fire a worker for 
union membership delinquency un- 
til an adequate replacement has 
been found. At the same time, it 
leaves management the sole judge 
as to whether or not the replace- 
ment suggested by the union is 
competent to fill the job. 

One of the complaints frequent- 
ly encountered by the Institute 
concerns the amount of company 
time consumed by shop stewards 
in handling employee grievances. 
This condition can be overcome by 
inserting proper restrictions in the 
labor contract, through the use of 
a clause which protects the com- 
pany and at the same time defines 
the duties and guarantees the com- 
pensation of the union represen- 
tative. Here is such a clause: 


There shall be not more than one union 
grievance’ representative for every 
twenty-five employees covered by this 
contract, except that there shall be a 
minimum of one representative in each 
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department on each shift. Stewards shall 
confine their grievance settlement ac- 
tivity to their own departments. The 
union representative may receive griev- 
ances from the workers but shall not 
solicit same. Stewards shall honestly en- 
deavor to settle grievances to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all concerned. For 
this purpose each steward shall be paid 
by the company for such time at his 
regular guaranteed hourly rate; provided 
that he shall not spend in excess of four 
hours per week in connection with the 
investigation and settlement of employee 
complaints. 

This clause solves a number of 
sore points and goes a long way in 
curtailing abuse of the time-off 
privilege. You will note that it: 

1. Limits the number of persons who 
are authorized to handle grievances for 
the union. 

2. Confines the steward to his own de- 
partment and prevents him from wander- 
ing all over the plant. 

3. Provides that the union will always 
have at least one authorized representa- 
tive with whom management can deal. 


4. Prohibits solicitation of grievance 
by the steward for the purpose of build 
ing himself up as an overall authority 

5. Calls for an honest attempt on th: 
part of the steward to settle the com 
plaints. 

6. Guarantees the union representatiy 
pay for time spent in handling dissatis 
factions. 

7. Protects the company from th 
abuse of time-wasting by union official 


The clauses here reviewed, © 
course, are only a few of the man: 
which the Institute has advance 
in the interest of better labor 1% 
lations. But they serve to illus 
trate the philosoph 
which dictated 
namely (1) that changing condi 
tions make periodic revisions © 


practical 


their creation 


contract clauses essential, and (2 
that the proper interests of bot 
management and labor can be saf 
guarded through careful wordin: 
of the new provisions. 








Employment Offices 


Open After Hours 


[* IS no seeret that at least part 
of the absenteeism about which 
industry has complained so much 
is due to the fact that workers take 
an occasional day off to visit em- 
ployment departments, seeking 
better jobs. 

With every newspaper packed 
with alluring help wanted adver- 
tisements, with billboards announc- 
ing wonderful positions at big pay, 
with street car cards, sound 
trucks, house-to-house canvassers 
all working to entice employees to 
jobs it is no wonder that the em- 
ployed worker occasionally takes a 
day off to look around and see 
whether or not a better job is 
available. This means the loss of 
that worker’s effort for the time 
taken off to visit other employ- 
ment departments. 

It has been suggested that it 
would be better to open employ- 
ment departments late in the 
morning and keep them open two 


or three hours after five o’clock in 
the afternoon so that employe: 
workers might visit them withou! 
losing time. 

There are the dangers that if 
this suggestion were carried out 
it would give employed workers 
more opportunity to switch jobs. 
that it would result in large seal: 
piracy, and that the labor supp!) 
would not be increased. All of this 
is true, but it could possibly save 
much time lost by workers who lay 
off to make the rounds of employ- 
ment departments. 

That it would cause some com- 
panies to lose help is undeniable. 
But where people are not employed 
at their highest skills there is a 
loss, both to the employee and to 
the national manpower supply, s° 
it is possible that employment d: 
partments opened at night woul: 
be helpful to industry as a whole 
in the long run, although it woul: 
hurt some employers. 
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Eljer Company 
Explores Its 
Markets 


N AN attempt to learn just what 

people want in bathroom and 
plumbing fixtures the Eljer Com- 
pany of Ford City, Pennsylvania, 
recently inserted one advertise- 
ment in three home magazines, of- 
fering a booklet showing practical 
improvements in plumbing fixtures 
for postwar sale. 

The 
ready drawn more than 20,000 
the booklet. The 
that the interest 
shown is due to stressing the word 


advertisements have al- 


inquiries for 
company feels 
“practical” in the copy, and as- 
surance to the public that the 
booklet contains practical ideas, 
not the screwball inventions about 
which so much has been written. 

The booklet itself shows a num- 
ber of different bathrooms, with 
simple, easy to understand, easy 
to clean improvements. 

A. E. Thiesfeldt, 
manager of the 
ments on the success of the book- 
let by asserting that we need more 
practical down-to-earth planning 
for postwar sales. He says, “Let’s 
get our feet on the ground and 
talk about things people can ac- 
tually plan to buy. To arouse 
hopes for fantastic, untried imagi- 
native products with small chance 
of production in the near future is 
a disservice to the building indus- 
try.” 

He believes that there will be a 
vast home building and moderniza- 
tion surge after the war, but he 
stresses the fact that 
planning should be concerned with 
things which can be put into pro- 
duction quickly, and which will 
appeal to people who do not want 
to wait for the miracle homes 
which some people have predicted. 

“People are fed up on some of 
the screwball predictions that may 
come in the future,” he 
“They want to plan on something 
tangible and real . . . things that 
will be sold right after the war.” 


advertising 


company, com- 


today’s 


says. 
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How about .....-. 


your costs. wages. 


inventories, 


PROFITS? 


How DO vou know? 


Are youlosingmoney? making money? 
in business for the fun of it? 


Want to know? want to be sure? 
Will you call WORKMAN? 


Are your costs skyrocketing? Are 
your wages and salaries holding 
steady? fair? unfair? 


What is your inventory? What are 
your costs? What should your selling 
prices be? What color is your profit 
and loss? 


If your president (or any of your ex- 
ecutives) would ask for tabulated, in- 
formative, usable figures on present 
inventory at present costs; if they 
want sales figures by divisioned terri- 
tories, by salesmen, by commodities; 
if they want to forecast wages, costs, 
salaries, profits .... 


oss» CO WORKMAN ..«.. and 
we'll come fast .... work quietly, 
unobtrusively ....to save you worry, 
time and money .... to give you the 
authentic, usable facts. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 


608 S. 


DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO WAB. 2490 


<(Aonunman 


On November 23, 1942, we inserted the tollowing advertise- 





ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed in it are even 
more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY “TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











Suggestion for a small company’s executive board, to 
follow Mr. Royse’s ideas that the office manager is 
needed to sit with the top management of business 














The 


BY I. O. ROYSE 


General Office Manager, Ralston Pu-ina Company 


T THE November mecting of 


the board of directors of a 
small corporation a resolution was 
adopted, a portion of which reads: 

“Resolved that the duties of the as- 
sistant secretary shall be to assist the 
secretary of the corporation and to act 
for him, in his stead, and to perform 
such other duties as from time to time 
shall be assigned by the president.” 


The job of the office manager 


may be covered in such a resolu- 
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tice Manager 


And the Controller 


tion under the word “duties 
assigned by the president.” In 
fact, the man who is to be the as- 
sistant secretary is also to carry 
most of the duties of the controller 
as described in these columns in 
the November issue. As illustrated 
by this case the titles of office 
manager and controller may not be 
used, especially in the small com- 


pany. From the viewpoint of the 


independent advisor on business 
administration such a condition is 
perhaps confusing. 

In actual practice the functions 
of the office manager and the con 
troller may be performed satis 
factorily in the small company un 
der the direction of one perso 
without either title or even a simi 
lar one, or under the title of office 
manager or controller. 

Usually when an office force con 
sists of as many as 50 or 75 peopk 
the problems of office management 
become important enough to hav 
some one designated to look afte: 
them. His duties in the medium and 
larger offices should be: 

1. To supervise and control th 

clerical activities. 
To coordinate the routines 
between departments or ma 
jor functional groups. 
To provide for all physica 
conveniences, and control thi 
purchase and use of equip 
ment, appliances, furniture. 
and supplies. 
To desigi and control report 
forms and the making and 
distribution of reports. 
To control the — selection. 
placement, training, pay 
ment, and well being of th 
personnel of the office. 
To analyze procedures an 
jobs, measure work, and in 
stall incentive programs. 
To study and advise on 01 
ganization structure. 
To make, submit, and contr 
the budget of part or all o 
the administrative activities 

If the person who is assigne:| 
the work of office management 
capable and a good executive | 
might also have the responsibilit 
for the accounting, bookkeeping. 
and credit work. 

When the 


quite large, with perhaps thor 


company become: 
sands of office employees, there | 
a natural tendency to  subdivid 
functions and thereby build a se; 
arate list of personnel activitics. 
another of accounting, ete. 
Perhaps there is still a feelin: 
that the office manager is just 
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small step beyond the chief clerk. 
Where this does exist it is unfor- 
tunate. The office manager when 
carrying out the responsibilities of 
the position should be considered a 
major officer. He should sit in the 
top officer planning councils or 
cabinets. If the title of office man- 
ager does not get the proper 
recognition then he should be given 
that of secretary or vice president. 

The knowledge and the personal 
qualifications desired in the person 
directing the functions of office 
management have become very 
exacting, varied and high type 
even quite technical. To do an ex- 
cellent job the office administrator 
should know considerable indus- 
trial, mechanical, and_ electrical 
engineering, have a working knowl- 
edge of psychology, have outstand- 
ing ability as a teacher, know ac- 
counting principles, be a good 
analyst, and also have all the per- 
sonal qualifications of a good 
executive. When the requirements 
of the office manager’s job are 
listed and then the personal quali- 
fications are listed which corre- 
spond, many conclude that Super- 
man is the only one who can do the 
work. When the office manager 
has ail the regular office manage- 
ment functions to direct in a me- 
dium or large company, he will 
have enough to master to challenge 
him for many years without also 
having the responsibilities of the 
controller’s functions. 

There should not be any conflict 
between office manager and con- 
troller. Each has a big job to do. 
It is most important that the chief 
executive lay out a clearly defined 
list of duties and responsibilities 
for the office manager and give 
him the corresponding authority. 
He should do the same for the 
controller. If the top executive 
oes not define the duties and re- 
sponsibilities properly, then the 
wo men who are performing office 
management and controller work 
should make the lists, eliminating 
luplication and overlapping, and 
agree to respect each other’s field 
of activity. 
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He has enough 
to worry him...without you! 


There are men under fire in Italy and the Pacific... 
faced with the sternest crisis of their lives... who haven't 
heard from home for months! They worry and wonder 
what’s wrong, why people don’t write. Some 25,000,000 


letters a week go overseas to servicemen—but 


ordinary mail, sent on slow ships, may take months t 


arrive at war theatres . 


use V-MAIL 


V-Mail is photographed on a film 
strip and flown as far in two hours 


} 


fl rr rat PENNA TPT 


as a ship travels in a day. Ifthe plane 
is lost, a new film is sent. A million 
ordinary letters weigh 36 tons—but from your postoffice or RFD carrier; 
only 450 Ibs. when sent by V-Mail — buy them at your stationery stores, 
... Shipping space is saved as well or we will senda packet of six forms 
as time. You can get V-Mail forms — with our compliments. Address... 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. _ 


2166 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. ~—s 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted to war production. 





Aircratt P lante F ight 
Employee ‘Turnover 





Seven Pacific Coast aircraft plants report on some of 


the heroic measures taken to reduce employee turn- 
over rates. Nowhere on earth at any previous time have 


so many employees had so much done to help them 





URING the first six months of 

1943 seven Pacific Coast air- 
craft plants comprising the Air- 
War Council, 
and consisting of Boeing, Consoli- 
dated Vultee, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, Northrop, and 
Ryan, hired 150,000 workers and 
lost 138,000 through turnover. 

After hiring 150,000 workers 
the net gain was but 12,000, less 
than 10 per cent of the total hired. 
This seems incredibly discourag- 


craft Production 


ing, especially when the many 
things these companies do to as- 
sist and encourage workers to stay 
on the job are considered. It would 
almost make an employer say that 
the more you do for employees, the 
less they appreciate it. 

But many conditions militate 
against steady employment on the 
Pacific Coast. The housing situa- 
tion is but one. Long distances to 
be traveled by workers, the frantic 
efforts of one employer to hire 
another’s workers, the poor living 
conditions, high food costs, induc- 
tion of men into the armed ser- 
vices, and many other factors 
work against a stable employment 
situation. 

The companies have worked in- 
cessantly to cope with the condi- 
tions and some of the lengths to 
which they go to serve employees 
and keep them on the job are little 
short of amazing. For example: 
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Consolidated Vultee, Vultee 
Field Division, offers the following 
services to employees: 

A general store is operated by 
the “Vultarian” club composed of 
company employees. This store 
sells jewelry, clothing, furniture, 
auto parts, etc. Everything is sold 
at a 10 per cent discount to em- 
ployees. A 10 per cent profit sup- 
ports employee functions, social 
or athletic. The store employees 
are paid by the club. 

Employees are able to purchase 
tickets to entertainments through 
the company, loans up to $25 from 
the Vultarian club at no interest, 
and other financial assistance. 

Blood donors are available for 
employee transfusion needs and 
vitamin tablets are dispensed at 
cost. 

Employee homes may be fur- 
nished through purchases at the 
Vultarian general store. 

The federal credit union has 
1,800 depositors, capital of $210,- 
000 and pays the salaries of all its 
employees. 

A camera club now has some 
800 members and there are, in ad- 
dition, forty-eight different ath- 
letic functions available. The Vul- 
tee Division offers employees a 
choice of forty softball teams, 
basket ball teams, etc., 380 bowl- 
ing teams and all necessary ath- 
letic equipment and fields. 

A watch repair service offers one 


week delivery; a shoe repair sho) 
three days delivery, and laundry 
service, one week. 

The company arranges eveniny 
appointments with an eye, ea 
nose, and throat specialist an 
also obtains eye glasses at cost fo 
its employees. Employees who bi 
come ill are taken home in a con 
pany car and when necessary to 
hospital. 

Various types of insurance ai 
available, including group insu 
ance, life insurance, medical, ol 
age retirement (company prograi 
with the 
cost). Employees are retired a 


company sharing th 
the age of sixty-five, with benefit 
paid to the beneficiary in case 0 
death. 

Legal counseling is available, « 
is free notarization service, whic! 
has run as high as 400 notariz: 
tions a day. The company offe: 
advice on assignments and attacl) 
ments and acts as a “go-between™ 
for the employee and the credito: 

Automobile insurance and th 
financing of car purchases may li 
obtained through the credit union. 
which also cashes personal checks 
—company checks may be cashe« 
at the plant. 

Employees who remain awa) 
from the job three days or longer 
are visited by a nurse. Cards ani 
flowers are sent, with the cards 
signed by the foreman. In case of 
death, a spray is sent by both t! 
company and the department. 

Parking lots are available to a 
employees, auto license and driv- 
ers’ license are obtained throug 
the company and an income ta 
service is available. Child-care a- 
sistance is given, picnics are a 
ranged for the various depar 
ments and swap, sell or trade bu 
letins are issued to employees. 
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Nearly all of the other aircraft 
plants offer similar services, each 
plant’s services varying slightly 
from the others, but generally the 
same. 

For example, most all com- 
panies do something about traffic 
violations. Some companies do not 
make court appearances but at 
Northrop company agents make 
court appearances and the agents 
pay the fines assessed. 

The 
terrific plant feeding problem. The 
inaccessibility of 


companies have faced a 


most aircraft 
plants, the closing of many res- 
taurants, and the need for speed 
in eating facilities, has forced the 
companies to go into the restau- 
rant and cafeteria business on a 
large scale. Boeing operates one 
cafeteria, two canteens, and ten 
snack carts. It serves 400 box 
lunches, 2,500 full meals, 1,250 
sandwiches, 400 hamburgers, 400 
pies, 95 pounds of tea and coffee, 
300 ice cream bars, among other 
items daily. 

In the eight locations of Doug- 
las Aircraft the company operates 
16 cafeterias, 13 canteens, 19 
snack carts. Breakfasts 
40 cents, lunches 50 


average 
cents and 
dinners 60 cents. In all these loca- 
tions Douglas serves 71,308 meals 
daily as well as 5,510 sandwiches, 
3,800 chili tamales, 3,136 pies, 
2,518 cakes, 324 gallons of ice 
cream, and more than 600 gallons 
of coffee and tea. 

All of the companies mentioned 
at the beginning of this article 
serve their employees large quan- 
tities of milk, orange juice, and 
bottled beverages. Many shortages 
have interfered with operation of 
the various food serving units. At 
times there have been shortages of 
paper cups, of chewing gum, milk, 
candy, ice cream, and a constant 
shortage of trained help is re- 
ported. Some companies have been 
handicapped in procuring suffi- 
cient cooking utensils to operate 
their different food units. 

All of these activities are car- 
ried on with a view toward elimi- 
nating the high turnover rates 
which have prevailed. But other 
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taken too. The 
plants have 


steps have been 


aircratt determined 
that a vital part of the campaign 
to obtain and hold workers is to 
sell” This 


phase of the employment activity 


them on their jobs. 
begins even before new workers are 


actually employed. In the show 


windows of the various employ 
ment offices a visual sales effort is 
carried on, and in two of these 
windows women employees actually 
perform the manual operations of 
jobs. Oral sales effort 


emphasizes training opportunities 


particular 


“ 


on an “earn while you learn” basis, 
service, safety 


work, 


The prospective employee’s per 


rewards for loyal 


and cleanliness of the 


sonal interests are appealed to by 
an explanation of the employee 


services available and the social 
and recreational activities of plant 
employees, while an appeal is made 
to his patriotic tendencies by an 
emphasis on the importance of his 
work to the winning of the war. 
The actual employee-induction 
interviews are conducted by a 
staff of skilled employment ex- 
perts, maintained by each Council 
member company. Induction in- 
cludes a physical examination in 
filling out 


addition to the routine 


of applications, photographing 


fingerprinting, etc.; and in 
eral practice, the new employee is 


personally conducted through the 


gen- 


plant and shown morale-building 
motion pictures on aircraft pro- 
duction. 
The 
been helpful. Where an employee's 
record indi 
desirable the interviewer at termi- 
nation makes a direct 
resell the worker on the job. Ryan 
reports that termination interviews 
have been instrumental 
ing 15 to 20 per cent of employees 
who had decided to leave their 
Other Lock- 
15 per cent, Consolidated, 
San Diego division, 16 per cent, 
Northrop 15.2 
pany has had much less success, 
reporting less than 4 per cent of 
employees influenced to remain by 


termination interview has 


she is 


sates that he or 


attempt to 


retain- 


jobs. averages are: 


heed, 


per cent. One com- 


termination interviews. 


MAKCHANT 


WITH 
AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLICATION 


(One of many Marchant "’Firsts’’) 


Deliveries subject to 


“essential use’’ prioritics 





obi MARCHANT 


Automatic Multiplication, 
first introduced among Ameri- 
can calculators by Marchant, 20 
years ago, was acclaimed the 
outstanding calculator achieve- 
ment of its day. 

In its present highly improved form, 


it brings the exceptional time sav- 
ings mentioned below. 











AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 
in the Marchant of today multiplies 
9358 X 3456 in 3¥%seconds... which 
includes time for setting up amounts 
and clearing. 

You merely enter the figures into key- 
boards as fast as youreadthem. The instant 
you enter che last figure the complete an- 
swer is before you .... with dial proof 
of all factors! 

Automatic Multiplication is one of 
20 Points of Superiority by which 
Marchant brings speed, accuracy, and 
good nature to all calculator work. 





MARCHANT 


SSULENTS PEED ELECTRIC 
th LOULATORS 











Marchant os eo Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A 


SALES AGENCIES. AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Design to Sell More at Lower Costs 


(Continued from page 14) 


to permit the customer to see his 
steaks and chops being weighed. 
Better still, it incorporated two 
improvements. A series of magni- 
fying lenses gave the dealer twice 
as many price computations, and 
a white plastic housing which was 
new did not chip like the former 
enamel. 

The National Cash 
model known as the Class 100 was 


Regist er 


a joint preduct of the company 
Walter Dorwin 


Teague. Five years of research 


engineers and 


and discussion with salesmen in the 
ficld and designers in the factory 
resulted in specifications for a new 
machine which was to make changes 
throughout the whole cash register 
works. All previous designs were 
discarded. New tools, new benches, 
new assembly units were installed 
in the factory on a planned sched- 
ule that did not dislocate any of 
the regular work. This alone was 
an achievement of heroic propor- 
tions. Most of the patterns and 
tools were designed and created 
right inside the plant. The end 
product was an all-steel model reg- 
ister which could be sub-assembled 
in five units. Such an advance im- 
mensely reduced the highly skilled 
and difficult job of final assembly 
of the hundreds of parts necessary 
in the production of a computing 
machine. 

Mr. Teague’s case was a sim- 
plified, three-part housing, as much 
an improvement on the outside as 
the new assembly was on the in- 
side. The cash register no Jonger 
looked like a survivor from the old 
day-book school of account keep- 
ing. Its trim sleekness was a quick 
symbol to the prospective customer 
of the creative overhauling through 
which the register mechanism had 
passed. 

The firm of Johnson-Cushing- 
Nevell was given the job of supply- 
ing the General Electric Company 
with a five-tube radio set to re- 


+4 


place the four-tube set they had 
been offering, to sell at the same 
their design in- 


price. Though 


creased the operating efficiency 
and improved the case aesthetical- 
lv, Johnson-Cushing-Nevell were 
able to keep inside the cost thresh- 
old by climination of both the 
grille cloth and the dial bevel, with 
the attendant labor and overhead 
costs. 

The plastic cabinet—which, by 
the way, was produced at about 
a fourth the cost of the previous 
wooden case—had an effect which 
the designers could not have fore- 
seen. They had not expected an 
improvement they made in the dial 
to furnish a hint to the aircraft 
industry. But that is just what 
happened. This is the story. They 
designed a pitched dial which was 
attached to the chassis, making it 
possible to calibrate it completely 
before insertion into the cabinet. 
Setting it into the case became 
simply the matter of shoving it 
into place and holding it with two 
screws. An aircraft engineer beset 
with the problems of servicing en- 
gines on transport and passenger 
planes whose repair and replace- 
ment often tie up an investment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for several days saw this dial being 
set and said, “That gives me an 
idea. Maybe we ought to put one 
of you guys to work on the over- 
all design and installation of our 
engines so we can get them in and 
out of a plane in a couple of hours 
instead of two or three days.” 

From the point of view of visual 
satisfaction this GE cabinet was 
an achievement, for it eliminated 
the “two-spot” pattern of dial 
and grille by uniting them in one 
up-sweeping design. The grille oc- 
cupies the entire front of the cabi- 
net, and the dial across its top 
provides a finishing detail balanced 
by the widely spaced knobs at the 
bottom. 


These are only a fraction of th 
stories which are accumulating 
around the redesigned products ot 
fered by American manufacturers 
With them can be numbered hun 
dreds of products in every field 
It was Joseph Funk who adde 
color to the humble lawn mow: 
in the model he created for th 


Mower 


gave it a cylindrical shaft, a “com 


Johnston Company. H 
fort” handle with plastic knobs 
and a grey and silver and vermil 
lion dress. Don Hadley designe 
the Westinghouse 
roaster that made the old ova 


rectilinea 


roaster a thing of the past. Wilbu 
Henry Adams put the Perfectio 
Oil Stove into a gleaming whit 
porcelain housing and brought th 
oven upstairs from its berth at th 
. level, thereby helping 
Perfection break sales records 
Robert Heller reduced the bod. 
weight of the Gilbert Kitchen Kit 
an electric mixer, by 32 per cent. 
and, though the cost of the tooling 


*squat” 


was increased 8 per cent, cut tl» 
assembly 15 per cent. The roll cal! 
is growing every day. The tiny 
when goods could be pitched ont» 
the market without a thought to 
their function and best final shay» 
is past. 

Designers work not only upo! 
consumer goods but on the ma 
chines of commerce, such as bak: 
ovens and soda fountains, and 01) 
heavy and durable goods, such «- 
machine tools. Their work on t! 
means of transportation has hai 
more publicity than that in othe) 
fields, but it is not their only, n 
their most important, sphere o! 
activity. They have become an c- 
sential link in the chain by whic 
good .merchandise reaches _ t! 
buying public. It is not too muc 
to say that their ideas are increas 
ingly responsible for the maintai 
ing of that important word “bu 
ing” before the follow-up word 


“public.” 
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The Undistributed 
Profits Twaddle 


Continued from page 17) 


powerful labor leaders have of get- 
ting information which you think 
is confidential. 

The reason why labor leaders 
ire able to “get away” with all 
this clap-trap about corporations 
s because the corporations let 
hem get away with it. Either cor- 
orations keep their figures secret 
(as they suppose), or they pub- 
ish a statement so technical that 
ven a certified public accountant 
as difficulty 
It contains terms, “undistributed 


understanding it. 


profits” is a case in point, which 
nean absolutely nothing to the 
yy 

The 


human 


nan on the street. labor 


cader, knowing nature 
better than the boss, gives such 
items his own interpretation. Is it 
surprising he interprets them to 
ihe advantage of the worker and 
io the disadvantage of the cor- 
poration? A few—a 


very few 


corporations have been smart 
enough to publish financial state- 
iments which tell the man on the 
street the same story they tell the 
investor or the banker. We need 
more of those ABC statements. 
When every corporation’s state- 
ment is regarded as a public rela- 
tions document, and not some- 
thing issued for the benefit of the 
Wall Street, the 
propaganda of labor unions and 


others who would like to have cor- 


brass hats in 


porations taxed to death would 
soon lose its sting. There would 
he less talk about dishing up the 
“undistributed _ profits.” 
would understand: that it 


People 
is one 
thing to distribute income, another 
thing to distribute wealth. And 
given time, they might even come 
to realize that the job security we 
talk so 


more or less than seeing to it that 


much about is nothing 


the corporation for whom --ve 
work has adequate reserves to car- 
ry on production during a dearth 
of orders. 
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BO3 in our family of clients. now... 


. and are we PROUD! 


You see, the kind of work we do for 
others has saved so much money for 
them, has taken so much trouble off 
their shoulders .... 


.... that they’ve spread the news far 
and wide. 


Nothing that we could say could ever 
have produced so much belief. But 
the things our clients say has pro- 


duced a deep and an abiding faith in 
us, and in the work we do. 


You see, our new accounts tell that it 
was the fame and the character of our 
old accounts, and what they said about 
us, that caused them finally ... . to 
call Workman. 


Would we FIGHT to hold such faith 
and belief? You know we would. 


Will YOU cal] Workr-an for YOUR 
peaks and emergencies in typing, in 
figures? 803 others do. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO Phone WAB. 2490 


“POR UuMAN 


AN Inviranion 1 SALES EXEcUryy,_ 


Plan Now to Give Your Sales Force the EXTRA Selling Help 


of an Individually Designed Stebco Presentation Portfolio 


Whether you are ready now or will not be ready until later, we 


invite you to seek our counsel on the designing of modern, convenient 


and effective presentation portfolios. Our twenty-five years experience 


in designing sales presentation plans for many of the country’s out- 


standing sales forces is at your disposal. Let us help you design the 


OVERSIZE RING BINDER 
7-9-16—1'A" ring capacity 

for 11° x 844" sheets, price \ 
lists, sales data. Wide capacity. \ 
Excellently arranged for sales 
accessories, Constructed of long- 
wearing herringbone twill in blue 


or olive drab $11.00 \e 


STEIN 


type of Stebco case best suited to 
your needs now. Write today. 


HEAVY DUTY BRIEF BAG 
10-F-16—18°x 14°—Large capac- 
ity, 3 pockets. For samples, sales 
ta, etc. Wide opening frame. 
Constructed of long-wearing 
herringbone twill in blue 


or olwe drab. $16.00 


* 


235 SOUTH GREEN STREET 


« CHICAGO 7 





bie: Fine Briof Cases and Fe Golios Since 1/948 








Employee Comfort for Better Work 


(Continued from page 20) 


orator furnished the general offices, 
the private offices, the foyers, the 
lounge, dining rooms, and recrea- 
tion area. 

For the further benefit of em- 
ployees, washrooms throughout 
the building are large, light, and 
elegantly fitted; posture chairs are 
furnished for all office workers; 
desks and tables are of stained, 
highly polished wood with rounded 
pedestals to prevent runs in stock- 
ings and tears in clothing. Every- 
thing except such equipment as 
files, typewriters and certain other 
irreplaceable office machines was 
brand new when the company 
moved in. 

Impressive as it is, however, the 
building itself is simply the tan- 
gible, outward expression of an 
inner personnel policy that goes 
back many years: it is but one 
plank in a long-held platform of 
employee relations. In the words 
of Mr. Searle, “A person has the 
same needs and ambitions in his 
business life that he does in his 
private life. Briefly expressed, what 
he wants for himself and his fam- 
ily are: first, agreeable living con- 
ditions; second, adequate social 
and recreational outlets ; and third, 
financial security. We sce it as one 
of our greatest responsibilities to 
help all the people who work with 
us to achieve those goals. 

“In the facilities of our new 
laboratories, we have tried to pro- 
vide the finest working conditions 
that are obtainable. But that is 
only part of our obligation to 
members of the Searle Circle, as 
we call ourselves. We want the 
members of the Circle to look to 
their company for a considerable 
share of their social and recrea- 
tional activities, and for every co- 
operation and assistance in solving 
their personal financial problems. 
That, it seems to us, contributes 
toward a_ well-rounded relation- 
ship that benefits the company by 
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benefiting everyone who works in 
_ 

How far management has gone 
in making provisions for these so- 
cial and recreational activities is 
shown in another feature of its 
new building—the recreation area 
floor 


on the basement 


which includes a separate foyer 


English 


with adjoining cloak room, a great 
lounge, a dining room, a kitchen, 
and an auditorium and recreation 
room. More than 10 per cent of 
the floor space of the entire build- 
ing is devoted to these facilities, 
which simply re-emphasizes the im- 
portance the company attaches to 
them. In addition to the accommo- 
dations on the basement floor, 
there is an open terrace leading 
off the general office on the third 
floor, where members of the Circle 
relax in deck chairs during warm 
weather lunch hours. 

Every noon the recreation area 
is filled with anywhere between 
150 and 200 Searle people who eat 
lunch at the individual tables 
stretched down one side of the 
lounge and into the dining room; 
who play bridge or pinochle if they 
like cards, or ping pong at one of 
the three tables in the auditorium 
if they prefer more strenuous di- 
version; who listen or dance to 
the radio-phonograph; who play 
the grand piano, or who simply sit 
in the comfortable chairs and 
davenports to smoke and gossip. 
At present the company is able to 
furnish only coffee and milk for 
lunch, but hopes some day, when 
ration points no longer are needed, 
to serve soup or some other hot 
dish. The kitchen was not planned 


for the preparation of complete 


meals, but is handy for serving 


special parties, for making coffee 
or warming soup, and for the stor- 
ing and washing of dishes. No 
charge is made for coffee and milk, 
even though the monthly bill for 


such beverages adds up to severa 
hundred dollars. 

The lounge looks like the lobby 
of a high-class resort hotel and 
the auditorium like its ballroom 

In the auditorium, which is als: 
available for the meetings of pro 
fessional societies, are held a num 
ber of parties and entertainment: 
during the year. For the receni 
annual Christmas party, the fold 
ing chairs stored under the stag 
were set up to accommodate 
gathering of nearly three hundre: 
people ; for a Sadie Hawkins part» 
held a month previously, the tabl 
ranged about the 
auditorium in night-club fashion 
with the center used as a danc 
floor and an orchestra holdin: 
forth on the stage. 


sides of th 


The recreation area isn’t tli 
scene of all Searle social affairs. 
though. An annual picnic is held 
in a nearby park in the summe 
Over the winter, 64 Circle member- 
meet at a neighboring bowling 
alley every Tuesday night to com 
pete in the company league. Ther 
are annual softball games between 
the office and plant, golf tourna 
ments between departments, and 
occasional all-company ping pong 
The Camera Club 
members 


tournaments. 
has many enthusiastic 
who pool their resources of chemi 
‘als and photographic literatur 
and utilize the darkroom in tl 
company’s research laboratories. 

The third plank in the Sear| 
personnel platform—financial s: 
curity—includes such features «> 
these: 

1. A pension trust, financed e: 
tirely by the company, provides fo: 
the retirement of all 65-year-ol(| 
Circle members after 25 years’ 
service, at a_ lifetime incon 
amounting up to 60 per cent | 
his salary for both the employ: 
and, in the event of his death, f 
his surviving widow. This yea 
two employees are retiring und: 
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the benefits of the pension trust. 

2. A hospitalization plan, pro- 
viding for both surgical and ma- 
ernity benefits, is contributed to 
ointly by the company and the 
mployee, although the company 
avs by far the greater share. 

3. A group life insurance plan 
s In operation, with the company 
saving half the premiums. 

4. A 


ounded and any Circle member is 


credit union has been 
ntitled to borrow, although few 
ave taken advantage of the privi- 
‘ge. Everybody is an investor, in- 
tead. 

5. Two weeks’ vacation with 
vay is granted after a year of 
‘rvice, and one week’s vacation 
ith pay after six months of ser- 
ice, 

6. An annual free medical ex- 
mination is given by members of 
he company’s Medical Depart- 
nent. 

7. A free income tax service is 
uaintained, and 

8. A traditional Christmas gift 
policy goes back almost to the 
founding of the company in 1888. 

All these advantages apply not 
only to the company’s Chicago 
staff of more than 
200 people, but also to its field 


laboratories 


organization of nearly 150 more. 

Both as a training program and 
as a means of keeping the field 
organization closely in touch with 
the home office, all representatives 
are called in at least once every 
cighteen months for a one- or two- 
week course of instruction. The 
first school usually comes within a 
few months of the time a new rep- 
resentative is appointed, after he 
las worked in his territory a little 
while under the supervision of one 
of the eight divisional managers 
among whom the country is di- 
vided. It is known as the Primary 
School and lasts for a period of 
two weeks. Instructors are the 
company’s medical directors, its 
research director, its sales man- 
«ger and assistant sales manager, 
usually a divisional manager or 
two, and other company executives 
tor such specialized instruction as 
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credits, distribution problems, 
manufacturing, packaging and re- 
lated subjects. 

Within a year of a_ represen- 
tative’s Primary School training, 
he comes in to Chicago again for 
a one-week Postgraduate School. 
Then at 18-month periods there- 
after, he returns for special ad- 
vanced seminars or sales con 
ferences. The Searle business is a 
highly specialized and_ technical 
one, and thorough and compre 
hensive courses of training are 
necessary in the development of 
competent detail men who can dis 
cuss medical matters confidently 
and authoritatively with physi- 
cians. These frequent get-togethers 
with the home office, supplemented 
by regular visits from the division- 
al managers, maintain close per- 
sonal relationships between the 
company and its field representa- 
tives and help create the spirit and 
morale throughout the organiza- 
tion which are such an important 
part of its personnel program. 

Outsiders have sometimes criti- 
cized as unnecessary the company’s 
policy in the three directions of 
providing ideal working conditions, 
social and recreational outlets, 
and financial security. Especially 
commented on was the decision to 
devote such a high percentage of 
the total floor space in the new 
plant to a recreation area “just 
for employees.” But the company 
itself has no such reservations. 
Many years’ experience has con- 
clusively demonstrated the wisdom 
of its program. The way the mem- 
bers of the Searle Circle flocked to 
the new plant in Skokie after liv- 
ing and working for the company 
for so many years in the same 
neighborhood in Chicago was one 
indication. Another is the fact that 
than half the 
working for the company back in 
1934 are still working for it in 
1944. And still a third is the atti- 


tude of Circle members about their 


more employees 


work, their pride in their business 
home, their low absentee record 
and—for these times—their un- 


usually small turnover. 





Make Accurate, Speedy Photo-Copies 
in Every Department of Your Business 


A-PE-CO 
J Photo Exact Copies 


Executives see countless uses 

for A-PE-CO in every department. They wel- 
come “photo-exact” accuracy and speed. Im- 
portant papers are copied in complete privacy. 
No proofreading. Many say A-PE-CO saves 
thousands of man-hours by doing a day’s steno- 
copying in a jiffy; by copying direct from blue- 
prints without tracings; reproducing financial 
records and cost sheets. You, too, should have 
the modern, versatile A-PE-CO Photo-Copyer. 
Its accuracy is necessary in your war work and 
post-war plans. Get this new business habit! 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies 
@ Letters ePictures e@Documents © Drawings 
@ Records e@ Receipts eBlueprints © Shop orders 


A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 
printed (one or both sides), drawn, or photo- 
graphed. Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size 
copies made easily and quickly. Mistakes are 
impossible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes 
expert. See how thousands are using this mod- 
ern, versatile method. Immediate delivery. Copy 
right with A-PE-CO. Write for A-PE-CO folder, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-24, Chicago 14, III. 


Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 





Vital Links 


in Office Efficiency! 


FILE 


AND 


» 4 
INDE CARDS ° 


GUIDE 


A complete line of quality filing sup- 
plies essential to the smooth operation 
of every business office. 


Ask for IMPERIAL the next time you 
order filing supplies. . . you get PLUS 
Features at no extra cost. 


Your stationer will supply your needs 


‘Imperial 
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Farm Prosperity and Industry’s Profits 


(Continued from page 1?) 


proof is needed than figures of 
national income. Through a period 
of years, in spite of the effort to 
separate farming and business, the 
figures of farm income and fac- 
tory payrolls have gone up and 
down together. Another parallel 
is that with unfailing regularity, 
each single dollar of rise or fall 
in domestic raw material income 
has been accompanied by a rise or 
fall of a little more than seven 
dollars in national income. There 
can be no question about which 
dollar comes first; about which 
is the prime mover in this leverage 
for the creation of prosperity. It 
is the raw material dollar. 

We shall never have an adequate, 
standard of living 
enough of 


nation-wide 
while there are not 
those dollars. We have not had 
such a standard during peacetime 
years since prior to World War I. 
At the peak of our so-called pros- 
perity in the late twenties we were 
so far ahead of the rest of the 
world that many other nations of 
Europe and Asia sent delegations 
to learn what made us so pros- 
perous. More of our people were 
living on the fat of the land than 
in any other country. But millions 
were still hungry. National income 
was said to have reached an all- 
time high of ninety billion dollars. 
But: that is only $700 a year per 
‘apita; $3,500 a year for an 
average family of five. | 

This was not enough to give 
every American three square meals 
a day. It would not have been 
enough even if it had been dis- 
tributed equitably to the maximum 
of economic possibility. For one 
thing, it didn’t supply enough 
buying power to transport and 
consume all of our edible crops. 
Food rotted on the ground. So- 
‘alled surpluses piled up. Though 
most farmers got enough to eat, 
we had the amazing spectacle of 
many thousands of farm families 
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not getting enough of the right 
kind of things to eat. Their cut 
of the ninety-billion-dollar melon 
all too frequently was as low as 
$100 a yvear—for an entire fam- 
ily. 

You can’t 
chines, motor cars, books, or vaca- 
tion trips with that distribution, 
or that total income. As the cash 
income of the farm began to shrink, 


buy washing ma- 


accordingly, farmers in all brack- 
ets started to curtail their buying. 
Makers of farm machinery and 
fencing and the hundred and one 
durable 
by the 


other items of heavy 
goods normally bought 
farmer had to hire more salesmen 
and fire hands. 


Prices rose. Let any business man 


more factory 
too young to remember check back 
and find out what segment of in- 
dustry first began to complain of 
rising costs in the roaring twen- 
ties, if he wants to know something 
about the initial importance of 
farm well-being to national pros- 
perity. 

Here is the initial market to 
which all business must turn for 
of everything 


immediate buyers 


our factories produce, once the 


war is over. The farmer alone, 
among all large, distinct groups, 
buys both production and con- 
sumption goods. He alone will have 
no unemployment problem when 
the war ends. Though anyone with 
common sense knows ave cannot 
keep the grandiose promises being 
made to feed the world, such relief 
as we are able to extend to the 
starving peoples of other lands will 
keep the farms expanding produc- 
tion for some years. 

In my opinion this will furnish 
the fulerum on which the business 
men of the nation can establish 
here a real land of plenty. Com- 
mon sense tells us that as other 
nations are restored to production, 
demands for materials from us will 
begin to fall off. This will hit food 


supplies first. The higher the peak 
of our production, the greater will 
be the falling off in demand. It 
follows that if we are not then pre- 
pared to divert to industrial crops 
the millions of acres that will be in 
production for food, we shall have 
surpluses compared to which thos« 
we have known before will be as 
anthills to mountains. Then the 
whole vicious cycle will start all 
over again. 

The farmer cannot prevent this 
alone. He can prevent it with in- 
dustrial cooperation. As I see it. 
the big job of every American 
business man now in postwai 
planning is to do everything in his 
power to make sure that there will 
be a demand for the industria! 
products of the farm. He can dé 
The first is by 
finding out how many of thes 


this in two ways: 


products that would now be avail 
able if it were not for the war lh 
can utilize in his own business 
and there are many hundreds ot! 
them. The second is by doing 
everything in his power to mak 
sure that no research man is out 
of work for a single day. 

It is the 
chemist, the 
breeder, the industrial laboratory 


research man—tl 
genetist or plant 
worker—ever seeking newer and 
better and cheaper materials 

who has made possible the advances 
of farm chemurgy. But he will tell 
you that chemurgy hasn’t ever 
scratched the surface of the earth's 
power to produce. He will tell you 
also that half the total weight of 
all cultivated plants—the leaves. 
stalks, roots, shells, and hulls—ar« 
now being wasted, and that each 
contains materials of industria! 
and commercial value if we can find 
out how to use them. The country 
would be in a bad way for the all 
purpose chemical furfural today 
if a scientist had not learned that 
the hulls which were formerly : 
nuisance contained 7 per cent o! 
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this material, and other scientists 


had not increased this yield by 
plant genetics to 20 per cent. 
The point of all this is that 
where business should have looked 
to the welfare of the farm in past 
years to protect its own outlets or 
markets, it must look there now 
also for its supplies of known and 
The farmer 
historically is an independent, a 


new raw materials. 


believer in production as the way 
to plenty. The business man who 
this 


posed to the ancient and outworn 


also believes in idea as op 
theory that there is only so much 
the doctrine 
the 


American system of free enterprise 


wealth in the world 
of searcity—will _ protect 
and his own opportunity to share 
therein as he helps the farmer to 


produce. 





What Farmers Raise 
For Industry 


Corn Products: Starches, dex- 


trins, syrups, sugars, corn oil, 
feeds and miscellaneous chemicals, 
which are broken down into fifty 
products with eighty-one indus- 


trial uses. 


Soy Beans: Paint and varnish 
products, oils for printing inks, 
jlasties and rubber substitutes. 
Industrial uses of Soy Bean oils 
ind plastics estimated at more 


than 200. 


Oats: Furfural, master chemi- 
cal used in making resins, lacquers, 
paints and varnish removers, and 


is a catalyst. 


Apples: Waste fruit normally 
left to rot, along with peels and 
‘ores from canning and dehydra- 
tion plants, used for making an 


ipple syrup. Substitute for glyc- 


rin in tobacco and other indus- 
tries. 
Tobacco: Low grade, unsal- 


ible plants being used to produce 


iicotine, from which is derived 
Niacin, the vitamin used for en- 
‘iching white flour; Chlorophyll, 
‘or coloring soaps, oils, fats, foods, 
iquors, and medicines. Also fur- 


fural. 


Wood Waste: Sawdust 
chips, now producing alcohol, fusel 
oll, dry yeast, furfural and lignin 


and 


-a plastic base. 
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Farm Waste: Cornstalks, wheat 
straw, flax shives, etc., base of new 
lignin plastic in use for molding, 
bottle 


military use.” 


“ 


caps and “an important 
Grape Seeds: Oils for salads, 
cooking, paint and soap making. 
Guayale: A milkweed 


growing wild in Southwest, now ‘be 


form of 


gathered for rubber. 


ing g 
Kok-Sagyz: Russian dandelion, 
being cultivated now on hundreds 


New the 


and Canada for rub 


of farms in 
West Coast 
ber. Russians, who found plant in 
1931 Siberian border, hav: 
2,000,000 acres under cultivation 


and supplied seed. 


England, 


near 


Milk-Weed: Fluff being har- 
vested in Michigan and_ other 


states as substitute for cork and 
kapok in life preservers. Lighter 
and better. 

Skim Milk: the 


product of a hundred uses, such as 


Casein, by- 


fibres replacing rabbit fur in felt 
hats and other textiles, plastics. 


Sweet Potatoes: Special starch- 


es replacing products formerly im 


ported for such uses as stick-um | 


Better in a 


score of uses than imported prod- 


on postage stamps. 


ucts. 


Books 
Folders 
Portfolios 
Plan Files 
Card Files 
Sales Presentations 


Use handy 


MAK-UR-OWN 
CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print any index, 
slip insert into the transparent 
index strip, cut to length and 
attach permanently in a moment, 
no waste, no \ : 
crowding the . el 
index. Seven ~ ’ 
transparent of, xy 
colors, widths | fosy to Use 
for one, two or three lines of 
indexing 

See your stationer today 

—equip every desk with 


time-saving MAK-UR-OWN 
index Tabs 





E VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC 


” NAWANDA NY 











New 1944 
RAPID VISUAL TAX SELECTOR 


with Official 1944 
Wage Bracket Chart 


UNIQUE, DURABLE, 
SPEEDY, INEXPENSIVE 


The new official 1944 government chart 
is four times as long as the old one. This 
means a headache in locating the correct 
deduction for each employee UNLESS you 
use the RAPID VISUAL TAX SELECTOR. 
This compact device breaks the chart down 
to 5 line, easy reading, groups. Youlocatethe 
exact computation with a flick of the finger. 
Unit is 8"x3"x3". Solid wood base. Non-skid 
rubber feet. Charts printed in two colors on 
durable SOREX and lacquered for protection. 


TRY IT OUT—YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE 
ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Send a check with your order NOW! Specify 
whether weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly 
chart is desired. We will ship immediately. lf 
you are not completely satisfied return it to 
us within 10 days and we will refund your 
money. 


RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 


141 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, ill. 


ONLY sis 
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of 


Contents Include . . . 


Industrial Relations Today 
Trend in Employee Relations 
Employee Relations Tomorrow 
Industrial Relations Policy 
Organizing Production Drive 
Multiple Shift Problems 
Problems of Labor Supply 
Survey of Women in Industry 
Study of Employment Methods 
Qualifications for Jobs 

Set-Up of Employment Record 
Inducting New Employees 
Training-Upgrading Methods 
Employee Classification 
Employee Study Plans 
Developing Good Supervisors 
Employee Attitude Surveys 
Employee Wage Problems 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
Reducing Employee Turnover 
Suggestion Systems 

Reducing Absenteeism 
Morale-Building Techniques 
Employee Manuals, Bulletins 
Plant House Organs, Posters 
Annual Reports to Employees 
Plant Communication Systems 
Employee Vacation Policies 
Group Insurance Plans 
Problem of the Old Employee 
Study of Credit Unions 
Nutrition Programs 

Protecting Worker's Health 
Accident-Fire Prevention 
Recreational Activities 
Relations with Families 
Relations with Community 
Relations with the Public 
Relations with Government 
Departmental Organization 
Supplies and Equipment 
Directory of Supplies 

List of Books, Magazines 
Comprehensive Index 


9AARTN ELE 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 





1200 pages. 48 Sec 

tions. Size 5 x 8 in 

ches. Index. Score 
of illustrations. 


Here it is at last—a complete practical guide to employee relation 
methods, policies, and practices. Answers hundreds of question 
covering almost every problem of industrial and labor relation: 
Ten thousand companies bought copies of the first edition. Th: 
1944 new, enlarged, revised edition brings you the latest facts o1 
employee relations based on case studies in hundreds of plants 
Indispensable to the personnel director, industrial relations directo: 
and top management interested in better employee relations 


How This Handbook Will Help You 


Whenever you come up against a problem of employee relations 
whether it concerns setting up correct grievance procedure, 
training program, a film for an employee meeting, or costs of plant 
lunchrooms—simply turn to the index. There you will find th 
experience of other companies with a similar problem. Fully illus 
trated, written in factual boiled-down style—not only a reference 
book but a complete training in industrial relations. The Handbook 
has been adopted as the text for classes in personnel management 
at leading universities including Purdue, Carnegie Institute 
Technology, California Institute of Technology, etc., etc. 


Special Pre-Publication Price . .qis 
We will bill you, or if you send ~ } ‘ 5 () 
check with order your name 
will be gold-stamped on cover 





“First of all we might say that we have 
found your Industrial Relations Hand- 
book of real value and we find occasion 
to use it frequently.”’ 


A. J. Bas, Personnel Director 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. 
Burbank, Calif. 


“I have found your Industrial Relati« 
Handbook full of interesting and usetu! 
information of great value to any per 
sonnel executive.” 


G. John Gregor, Personnel Direct 
Harvey Radio, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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The big question every office manager whose company has been doing any war work 
should ask himself is, ‘Am I ready for renegotiation?’’ And in answering, be sure 
that all the facts concerning renegotiation, contract cancellation, and similar 
oroblems are known. This may be 1944’s biggest headache to many office managers 





fn INTRACT CANCELLATION 
¥ can be slow and drag on inter- 
ninably if all the figures are not 
sroperly available for audit after 
he cancellation or termination. 
"here are contracts still being 
iegotiated which were cancelled as 
arly as mid-1942. It is true that 
he government may be slow at 
imes, but there seem to be cases 
vhere the well stated rules govern- 
ng contract cancellation were not 
inderstood by contractors. This 
lelays settlement interminably, for 
t seems that the government audi- 
ors are in no hurry (as a rule) 
‘o assist contractors in preparing 
data for a basis of settlement. 


* 
— eaaneiaimet 


are not always simple. The three 
services (War Department, Navy 
Department, Maritime Commis- 
sion) do not have at this writing 
« uniform procedure governing ac- 
counting, contract termination, 
cutbacks. Nor are there always 
clear regulations for the disposi- 


regulations 


tion of surplus materials and other 
property to permit its immediate 
use or disposition. The War De- 
partment has a regulation, called 
Procurement Regulation 15, which 
deals with termination. All com- 
panies having War Department 
contracts should appoint one man 
'o study and investigate this regu- 
lation so that all necessary steps 
may be taken in advance of termi- 
nation. Report is that both the 
Navy and Maritime Commission 
are preparing similar regulations. 
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FFICE MANAGERS may 

jump to the conclusion that 
contract termination is a matter 
to be handled by the corporate 
officers, the legal department, or 
the sales contract department. But 
the office manager will inevitably 
be called upon to prepare many 
reports and to compile vital figures 
to be used in all termination nego- 
tiations. Some of the cost figures 
needed will be (1) raw materials, 
(2) purchased parts, (3) work in 
process, itemizing raw material 
cost, direct labor, burden, (4) un- 
amortized tools, dies, jigs, and 
fixtures, (5) administrative ex 
pense, (6) subcontractors’ claims, 
(7) other permissible costs, (8) 
completed units, (9) profit. 


* 
gad MATERIALS inventories 


may be a source of loss. It 
should be remembered that War 
Board has 


about the amount of raw material 


Production rulings 
inventories which may be held. It 
will be embarrassing for any con- 
tractor to claim, in applying for 
reimbursement, possession of more 
than the WPB’s allowance for 
raw materials. Thus, if WPB has 
ruled that sixty days’ supply of 
certain raw materials is all that 
may be carried, it will be embar- 
rassing to ask for settlement for 
120 days’ supply. All this means 
that the most careful inventory 
controls must be set up and made 
to work accurately in anticipation 


of termination. 


HE PROFIT ALLOWANCE 

was originally set up so that the 
rate of profit being earned on 
completed goods would be allowed 
on that portion of the contract 
which was cancelled before com- 
pletion. A new ruling included in 
the “Uniform Termination Article 
for Fixed Price Supply Contracts” 
adopted by the Joint Contract 
Termination Board allows but 2 
per cent profit on the contractor’s 
unprocessed inventories allocated 
to the contract, and for a_ profit 
on the work in process, the aggre- 
gate of these two not to exceed 


6 per cent of the two items of cost. 


* 

CCOUNTING SYSTEMS 

should be reviewed immediately 
with a view toward their adequacy 
in furnishing all the needed rec- 
ords in the event of contract can- 
cellation. One company, confronted 
with the government’s demand for 
figures, admitted that four months 
would be required to compile the 
necessary records. This company 
might have set up an accounting 
system which would have kept the 
needed figures current. Records 
needed include: Inventory of fin- 
ished goods on hand, but not de- 
livered, work in progress, but not 
completed (this includes all sub- 
assemblies, partially processed ma- 
terials, parts, ete.), unfabricated 
materials in stock, purchase or- 
ders, subcontracts, or other com- 
mitments for materials, supplies, 
ete. The proper records will 


have these figures current, ready 
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TWO NEW DIEBOLD PRODUCTS 


The advantages of bound and loose 
leaf books plus visibility. A method 


TRA-DEx 


VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES! 


Ideal for machine or hand posted 
records. Thousands of records, with 
three-way visible margins, are at the 
operators finger tips. Sectional and 
manitold models in a wide range 
ot capacilics, and accommodating 
cards of any size from 3x5 to 15x12 


(EX-SiTE 


VISIBLE BOOKS 


of record-keeping that is preferred 


by many because of the convenience 


of portability, ease of operation and 


the adaptability to record forms of 


all types and sizes. 


WORTHY COMPANIONS TO 


CARDINEER 


Cardineer ROTARY FILE 


The sens tor smooth record-keeping 


coutines. A wheel brings any one of GOOO records 


instantly to hand. Speeds tinding, filing, posting, 


OIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


‘DIEBOLD . 
Systems to Fit the Routine 
TRA-DEX 


BLE 


FLEX ~ SITE 


SOLVE THE PROBLEM - SPEED THE WORK~ REDUCE THE COST 








for quick recaps when the time 
comes. But, judging from the rec- 
ords, or lack of records, in some 
companies, these figures will be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain without 
unnecessary delay and high costs. 


* 
OVERNMENT PROPERTY 


on your premises, including raw 
materials, must be kept, and the 
contractor must use reasonable 
care in protecting it until disposi- 
tion has been agreed upon. He will 
not be required (according to 


regulations) to protect and pre- 
serve property in which the gov- 
ernment has an interest for an 
unreasonable length of time. Con- 
tracting officers are permitted to 
authorize removal of government 
property for storing at govern- 
ment expense. Some plants will 
scarcely be able to make a move 
toward reconversion until govern- 
ment property is cleared out of the 
way. There are several authorized 
methods of disposal of raw ma- 
terials, or partially processed ma- 


terials, all of which leave consider- 


able flexibility if the Contractin 
Officer has common sense and 
wants to be fair. The contract: 
may retain the material and mn 
make claim for reimbursement, 
may sell it, at prices approved | 
the contracting officer, or it ms 
be transferred to other contracto 
if the materials are needed. 
each step, or no matter what o 
tion is used, absolutely accura 
unquestionable records must 
kept of every transaction. Reme: 
ber that if the Controller Gene 
decides that the Contracting ( 
ficer’s allowances to the contract 
have been too liberal, the lati 
may be held personally liable { 
the difference between his estima 
and the Controller General’s figu: 
This seems unfair and unreaso; 
able, but it is the law at prese: 
It means that the Contracti 
Officer is going to go to gr 
length to demand supporting p 
pers, proof, audits, and re-audi 
before he passes a claim. He mu 


do this to protect his own hide. 


* 
ROPERTY RECORDS will 
another matter that will con 
up. Has every piece of compa: 
property been properly tagged-> 
Defense Pla 


property is properly identific 


Supposedly all 


but there may have been slip-u; 
and it may be a slow process 
identify all company property and 
isolate it from DPC property 
the hustle and bustle of reconv: 
sion. We suggest a study of 
property control procedure, a 


necessary revisions. 
* 
NGLO CALIFORNIA Nation::! 


Bank of San Francisco has 
sued an excellent report called 
“Termination of War Contracts.” 
which gives a fairly comprehensi 
view of the problems in cancel! 
tion and termination and off 
many suggestions. Some of | 
suggestions in the preceding pai 
graphs have been obtained fr 
this booklet and we want to tha: 
the bank for permission to u 
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min 
wu 
den 
wor 
fice 
miu 
thie 
and 


ear] 


ome of the material. We suggest 
hat readers apply to the bank for 
copy of this booklet if interested. 
“he business services, some ac- 
ounting firms, other banks, and 
any associations are releasing 
the 


iment. We suggest one central 


aterial on this subject at 


le, well indexed, be set up to con- 
ntrate and protect all informa- 
on on the subject. 


SpRIME CONTRACTORS 
' should re-examine all contracfs. 

fice managers should take it upon 

iemselves to get out these con- 
acts for examination to see what 
cords may be needed. Do not lean 
10 heavily upon the legal depart 
that all 
acts on hand will be easily set 


ent to determine con- 
ed. Lawyers have a way of as- 
ming that certain records may 

available merely by looking at a 
lger sheet, whereas months of 
vork may be needed to compile 
these records if they are not set 
u) for the purpose in advance. Few 
lawyers know much about account- 
ing, or the details of the work in- 
volved. This is why the office man- 
ager, working with the cost ac- 
countants, should be prepared to 
produce any figures that may be 
demanded. 


* 


LOCK CARDS 


salled for by some auditors in 


may even be 
examining costs. This may seem 
extreme and petty, but because of 
the responsibility of the Contract- 
ing Officer, with 
Congressional investigations in his 


nightmares of 


mind, he wants to be sure. He may 
want to see the supporting evi- 
dence in unmistakable terms on all 
work claimed. We suggest that of- 
fice managers contact other office 
who have been 


managers may 


through cancellation procedures 
and learn what is required at the 
earliest possible moment. Despite 
all we have said there is no cause 
for alarm, but the problem is one 


which must be faced by every com- 
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‘“*. YESTERDAY’S LABOR 
COSTS BY 4P.M. TODA Y”’ 


A shipbuilding company employing 50,000 


men now gets a daily summary of all labor 


hours, by 


cost classifications, from widely 


separated timekeeping centers in less than 


24 hours after the last job card is turned in ! 


’ 


Despite wartime pressure, shifting personnel 


and lack of trained office workers. the results 


are produced at top speed — and accurately ! 


' 


The job is done with Keysort, a McBee 


contribution to the tools of management. 





THE MSBEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Offices in Principal Cities 





pany working for the government 
today, and the greater the prepa- 
ration for cancellation and termi- 
nation, the less trouble there will 
the the 
time comes. 


* 


be for contractor when 


BSENTEEISM offices 


in a wave all over the country 


has hit 


since Christmas. Respiratory trou- 
bles, influenza, severe colds have 
been the chief offenders. It may be 
worth while to check offices to see 


if there are any places where colds 


the _ offices. 


Watch for cold, drafty corners, 


are contracted — in 
overheated sections of offices, bad 
practices, such as going to work 
with wet or damp clothing, shoes, 
stockings, etc. Encourage em- 
ployees to take vitamin tablets and 
to take proper care of themselves. 
Many colds could be avoided with 
a few simple precautions. Some 
companies are asking company 
physicians to prepare brief state- 
ments telling how best to guard 
against colds in the current un- 


usual weather. 
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The reputation of a business is often largely dependent on what its executives an: 
employees say about it. What they say and how they say it may be of vital impor. 
tance to the future of the business, what its community thinks about it, and how 
its customers feel about it. That’s why this department features business message 





Henry H. Morse Talks About the 


Need for Better Letters 


Henry H. Morse, vice president 
of Florence Stove Company, Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts, writes as fol- 
lows to the editor: 

“Most of the letters that I see, 
and my observation covers about 
forty years of office experience, 
fall into one of four classes: 

“The puzzle letter which is a 
challenge to the reader; the letter 
that is not clear but is reasonably 
understandable; the letter that is 
clear; and the letter that is good 
because it transmits the thought 
of the writer to the reader. Rough- 
ly, the first class accounts for 10 
per cent of the letters; the second 
and third classes for 40 per cent 
each; and the fourth class not 
over 5 per cent. 

“If any one studies the incom- 
ing and outgoing mail in an office 
of reasonable size, I think he will 
agree that there are four reasons 
why good letters do not constitute 
a larger percentage of the total 
mail, 

“The first and most common of- 
fense is haste in reading and sign- 
ing one’s mail. If you go through 
almost any office just before clos- 
ing time, you will see people hur- 
riedly glancing through their mail 
and signing it, and you will see, 
at the same time, some mail being 
signed by clerks who did not dic- 
tate it and know little about the 
subject matter. I contend that 
there is no way that a person can 


4 


improve his mail more quickly than 
by reading each letter carefully 
before he signs it, and discovering 
his own weaknesses. In the major- 
ity of cases there is no necessity 
of rewriting the letter. It can be 
allowed to go out as it is, but a 
caution can be set up in the writer’s 
mind to avoid a repetition of some 
particular fault in future mail. 

“Another cause of weakness in 
letters is the lack of clearly de- 
fined thought at the time of writ- 
ing. The evidence of this in many 
letters is a wandering or a shift- 
ing of position instead of a direct 
path from the opening to the 
closing, and this weakness tends to 
make letters longer and less con- 
cise—and, by the way, a writer 
should distinguish between brevity 
and conciseness. 

“The third cause for poor let- 
ters is interruptions. A man who 
is interrupted, especially if he is 
writing a long letter, loses the 
continuity of his thought. Related 
to this are diverting thoughts; 
many things pass through a man’s 
mind, when he is dictating, entire- 
ly foreign to the subject matter of 
the letter. Similar also in its effect 
is preoccupation because a man 
has found it necessary to interrupt 
some absorbing piece of work long 
enough to answer his morning mail. 
A somewhat different fault, but 
annoying to the reader, is the 
grammatical error. Errors of this 


type are surprisingly common, 
they invariably take the reade: 
mind off the subject matter of + 
letter, and induce speculation as 
the type of man who wrote t 
letter. 

“The fourth cause of poor | 
ters, like the first, is one that 
have never seen mentioned and \ 
it is a serious fault. There is ; 
name for it but laziness. Frequen 
ly when a man is writing, the wo. 
that he knows he ought to us 
and the word that will express |; 
meaning exactly, flits through | 
without 


mind registering ; 


misses it and knows that he ha 


missed it, but is too lazy or tv: 


indifferent to hunt for it, so 
uses some other word, with a slig! 
ly different meaning and perha 


an entirely different connotation. 


and lets it go because it is “gow 


enough.” 

It would be interesting to ki 
how many people writing lett 
check = the 
selves occasionally on the meani 


use dictionaries ~* or 


of the words that go into th: 
letters. 


A Secretary Needs 
Houdini’s Skill 


Commenting on 
Licking the Day’s Routine whi 


the arti 


was published in the January iss 
of AMERICAN BusINEss, a sec 
tary whose boss asked her to r 
the article writes: 

“During the most hectic part 
the day when your secretary 
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trying to knock out the day’s dic- 
ation, do you pop into her office 
ind ask her to look up a letter 
vritten to ‘Mr. Smith’ months ago, 
ind just to see how good she is, 
reglect to tell her the name of the 
oneern that he is connected with, 
wv the subject of the letter? 

“Are you guilty of asking her 
or ‘that letter we had yesterday,’ 
vhen you know as well as she that 
vesterday perhaps several hundred 
vieces of correspondence went 
hrough your office? Would it not 
ie simpler to mention to whom the 
etter was addressed, or the sub- 
ect of such papers? 

“Or, perhaps you have asked for 
that Brown, Smith and Jones file 
ve had the other day,’ when you 
snow there are several files on the 
‘ame subject ? 

“When you ask her for infor- 
nation do you give her time to 
ind it, or do you ask her for 
‘ighly technical data and expect 
ier to know the answer in spite of 
he fact that she has had no en- 


gineering courses, when you have 
highly trained men in laboratories 
at your disposal, who could give 
you the information immediately 
upon being questioned ? 

“Many of you gentlemen possess 
sheepskins from the finest schools 
in the country and have enough 
initials after your names to ‘out 
alphabet? our many governmental 
bureaus—yet you are guilty of 
asking questions as_ brilliantly 
stupid as the following: ‘Say, I 
had a telephone call the other day 
from someone, can’t remember: who 
it was, and they asked me to get 
some information together—can’t 
remember what that was either, 
but did I ask you to get it for me?’ 
Being a ‘lady,’ one can hardly say, 
‘Sir, I don’t know what the hell 
you are talking about,’ as much 
as one would like to—that is, if 
one wants to keep one’s job. 

“Remember please, dear sirs, 
that your secretary was not 
trained by Houdini, but she prob- 


ably wishes she had been.’ 


Ideas for Plant Broadcasting System 


Messages to Employees 


At Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica’s Camden studio all messages 
to employees begin with the sound 
of chimes. After the chimes the 
mnouncer starts right off with 
ihe message, which has been pre- 
viously typed on a special form 
lesigned for the purpose. Here are 
. few typical messages: 

“For the convenience of RCA 
Victor employees the bank office 
at 2nd and Market Streets will 
remain open on Friday, December 
24, from noon until 5:00 p.m. for 
he purpose of cashing pay checks. 
Let me repeat the hours—from 
noon until 5:00 p.m. This courtesy 
m the part of the bank will make 
it unnecessary for employees to 
ake their checks to the bank at 
Broadway and Cooper Streets.” 

Another message which began 
vith chimes dealt with the paper 
shortage, and urged employees to 
save newspapers. The message fol- 
OWS: 
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“There is an acute paper short 
age. We here, at RCA, use 7,500 
pounds of newspaper each week to 
wrap and pack vital war equip- 
ment. We have been unable to ob- 
tain all the newspapers we need 
and our supply has run danger- 
ously low. We cannot let a lack 
of newspaper delay us in shipping 
vital equipment to the armed ser 
vices. You can help! Your Labor- 
War 


Committee 


Management Production 


Drive 


please save your newspapers, bring 


urges you to 


them in with you to work, and drop 
them into the containers that have 
been placed at building entrances. 
Market prices for the paper will 
be paid to the War Production 
Drive Committee, which will give 
the money to a charity it chooses. 
Magazines cannot be used, and 
the newspaper must be clean. This 
is urgent! 
“Thank you.” 


Phrases That Slow 
Your Letters 


Many a man who talks with 
colorful words and in a most con- 
vincing manner lapses into the 
most hackneyed phraseology when 
he begins to dictate. Here are a 
few samples from one man’s let- 
ters. 

“Should there be any further 
question in regard to this matter 
kindly advise us.” 

A better way to dictate this 
paragraph would be, “If there is 
any question about this please 
tell us.” 

Another phrase he 
reads: “With 
quiry of July 


dictated 
regard to your in- 
7 pertaining to de- 
liveries on the above order, we 
have been advised by our factory 


that it will be shipped on 

A better answer would be: “Our 
factory tells us that your order 
(identify order better than by re- 
ferring to it as “above’”) will be 
If desired the fol- 


lowing sentence could be added 


shipped............”” 


although it is not necessary, “This 
answers your July 7 inquiry.” 

Here is still another phrase from 
this verbose gentleman’s corre- 
spondence. “Duly executed copy of 
the contract covering above men- 
tioned material is returned to you 
herewith for your files.” 

Here again the writer is vague 
—in a lawsuit, or in some misun- 
derstanding much could depend 
on what is meant by “the above 
mentioned material.” It would be 
better to write, “We return for 
your files copy of the contract 
covering Blank material.” It is not 
necessary to say “duly executed.” 
It is not a contract worth the pa- 
per it is written on unless it is 
“duly executed,” assuming the 
writer means by this that the con- 
tract has been signed and wit- 
nessed. 

These vague, pompous, mean- 
ingless phrases appear in every 
day’s mail and are the result of 
some man’s copying the verbiage 


of his predecessor. 


or 
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Almost any company will spend money to prevent friction in machinery, because it; 


result is immediately apparent, and its cost tangible. But friction between manage. 
ment and employees, between stockholders and management, between the compan ° 


and its customers, is just as costly as friction in production machinery. The purpos= 


of this department is to present ideas which help eliminate business frictio» 





Western Electric Company Revises 
Suggestion System — Awards More 


Cash awards as high as $1,000 
are a part of the newly re- 
vised Suggestion System Plan 
now in effect at the installation 
department of Western Elec- 
tric Company. The new plan 
provides for the payment of 
awards ranging from $5 to 
$1,000 for accepted suggestions 
turned in by the employees. 

So that every employee will 
know about and understand the 
system a booklet, cover of 
which is reproduced with this 
story, has been distributed to 
all employees. The booklet car- 
ries complete information con- 
cerning the operation of the 
suggestion system and indicates 
the fields in which suggestions 
are particularly welcome. 

All employees, except super- 
visors of specified levels and 
employees engaged in develop- 
ment, engineering, methods, and 
similar duties, are eligible for 
cash awards for adopted sug- 
gestions. The Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee will continue 
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to serve, as in 
handling 


from the field. 
Awards for suggestions will 


the past, for 
suggestions sent in 


be based upon the possible Sav- 
ings to the department for 
which the suggestion applies. 
But additional payments are 
included when it is found that 
the suggestion can also be ap- 
plied at additional locations. 
Where the application of a 
suggestion will result in a 
tangible saving the award will 
he 10 per cent of the estimated 
result during the first year’s 
use of the suggestion. A mini- 
mum of $5 is paid for sug- 
where use will not 
bring some tangible dollars and 
saving which can be 
measured, but outstanding ideas 
in this class will be granted 


gestions 


cents 


higher awards. 


Personnel Department Finds 
Homes for New Workers 


While 
pecially new about the idea, the 
Chance Vought personnel de- 
lodgings for 


there is nothing es- 


partment finds 
from 50 to 150 newly hired em- 
ployees daily. 

Other companies have often 
made some arrangements to as- 
sist employees in finding places 
for employees to live, but not 
on the seale which the Chance 
Vought division of United Air- 
craft has done. In six months 
the company hired 1,642 people 
from 29 different states; of 
these 578 were women. 

Many people who had never 
thought of taking in “roomers” 
were induced to rent rooms. 
Enlisting the help of 
leaders, churches, and other or- 
ganizations, the personnel de- 
partment canvassed towns and 
did a lot of “selling” to get 


civic 


DuPont Women Have Own 
Organization—The Wips 


Women in Production Ser- 
vice—the Wips—is an organi- 
zation sponsored by DuPont 
Company at Ampthill, Virginia, 
where the company operates a 
rayon plant. 

It was thought that women 
in war production services were 
just as much in the war effort 
as the Waves, Wacs, Spars, or 
other women in the armed ser- 
vices. A group of ten women, 
five foreladies 
management and five operators 
representing labor, sat down 


representing 


together and worked out the 
organization. 

All members start as Wips 
First Class, with the following 
grades to be achieved later: 
Senior Grade, Junior Lieu- 
tenant, Senior Lieutenant, Cap- 
tain, Major. Suitable insignia 
are provided for each rank. The 
organization emblem is worn on 
the left shoulder of the work- 
ing uniform, which may _ be 
blue, pink or white. 
dicate her rank. Advancement 
ranks is no 


Bars in- 


to higher small 


home owners to take in 
craft workers. 

Each room and apartment 
carefully inspected by a rep 
sentative of the company’s pr 
sonnel department, which 
previously interviewed the n 
employee asking for help 
finding a place to live. In tl 
way the new employee and | 
landlord can be “matched u 
as well as possible. Many pri 
dogs, for exam 
found tl 


rooms 


lems arise 
but it has 


people 


been 
some with 
apartments to rent like di 
as well as the prospective t 
ants. 

More than 50 per cent of « 
ployees utilizing the compar 
assistance in finding rooms st 
permanently at the first hon 
found for them. 


achievement. For instance, 
senior lieutenant invests at le 
10 per cent of her salary 
War Bonds, maintains a per 
fect safety and  attenda: 
record for ninety days, offer 
at least one suggestion to 
crease production, and enga 
in some civilian war activity 
Since organization of 
Wips, suggestions for incre 
ing efficiency are running 
per cent above 1942. One ¢ 
sent in 
tions in a brief period, and 


twenty-seven sugeg 
other girl sent in her first s 
gestion in eleven years in or 
to qualify as a 
tenant. Absenteeism 
dropped sharply. 


senior li 
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This Idea Pepped Up Issue of 
General Fireproofing News 


m a double page spread in 
January 1944 issue of GF 
neral Fireproofing) News 
re appears a group of 
nty-six photographs _ illus- 
ing GF folks coming to 
‘k in the early morning. The 
ead is captioned “Another 
Begins,” and appears at 
beginning of the issue. On 
last page and the inside 
k cover of the same 
re is a similar group of pic- 
es captioned “Another Day 
is.” This group of illustra- 
s shows GF people going 

ie from work. 
‘he action pictures, snapped 
w‘hout posing, add much in- 


issue 


the and cause 
employees to search for their 
and their friends’ 


tures. The “going home” 


terest to issue 


own, pic 
pic- 
tures show long lines of people 
waiting for buses, leaving the 
offices, and entering the com- 
pany’s parking lot. 

The 
sary 
the company’s 


“EK” 


issue was an anniver- 
commemorating 
the 


award, as well as the sev 


number, 
receipt of 


enth year of publication of the 
News. It carried many illustra 
tions of the personnel at work, 
including executive offices, the 
general offices, and many de 
partments of both office 
plant. 


and 


Butler Brothers Issue Book 


0: 

homas B. Freeman, presi- 

nt of Butler Brothers, na- 
tional wholesalers, issues a 
weekly management _ letter, 
which is the company’s com- 
munication on policy. On the 
masthead of the letter each 
week there appears some timely 
or applicable quotation. 

lhese quotations were so well 
selected during 1943 that there 
was a demand for them from 
members of the organization. 
So much comment was heard 
that Mr. Freeman had them 
gathered in one booklet and 
sent to members of the organi- 
zation, 

Some typical quotations are: 
“Great minds discuss ideas: 


“Quotes” from Letters 


average minds discuss events; 
small minds discuss 
Another quotation comes from 
Henry Ford, and it deals with 
a meeting of Ford executives. 
One of them said, “Our com- 
petitor in the automobile field 
is fast overtaking us.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Ford, 
“our competitor 
plished what he set out to do.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Well,” said Mr. Ford, “those 
fellows are trying to get your 
minds off your work. And they 
seem to have succeeded mighty 
well.” The meeting was then 
resumed with no further men- 
tion of the competitor. 


people.” 


has accom- 


American Car and Foundry Sets Up 
Infirmary for Employees 


With twenty-four-hour ser- 
vice the new infirmary of the 
(American Car and Foundrv 
Company at its Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania plant is expected to 
do much toward lessening the 
seriousness of accidents to em- 
plovees. It will also serve to 
prevent many diseases and im- 
prove the health and morale of 
employees. 

There is a treatment room, a 
physiotherapy room, a fully 
equipped emergency operating 
room, two physical examina- 
tion rooms, the chief surgeon’s 
office, and a one-bed hospital for 
emergency cases. All are air 
conditioned. 
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Five nurses, the chief sur- 
geon, and an osteopath are in 
full attendance all day. Em- 
ployees are encouraged to 
port the most minor injuries 
or scratches. Because of the 
complete service the company 
has succeeded in reducing the 
loss of man hours, absenteeism, 
and compensations to a mini- 
mum. The air conditioning sys- 
tem has been beneficial, the 
surgeon states, in reducing the 
effect of shock from accidents, 
has aided the recovery of in- 
jured employees and increased 
the efficiency of the staff. 

A Carrier self-contained air 
conditioning unit is used. 


re- 


Allis-Chalmers 





Manufacturing 





( ‘ompany 


uses display boards 


similar to the one reproduced above to indicate the activities 


of 


its Labor-Management War 


Production Drive Committee 








Pontiac Motor Issues Ten 
Safety Commandments 


1. Thou 
machine 


shalt stop thy 
while listening to 
instructions. 


2. Before cleaning, ad 
justing, or oiling thy ma- 
chine, thou shalt make sure 
that the power is off. 


3. Thou shalt never reach 
over moving cutters, rolls or 
other machine 
parts, 


dangerous 


4. Thou shalt always re- 
move chuck wrenches from 
chucks immediately after 
they have been used. 


5. Thou shalt stand out of 
direct line with rapidly mov- 
ing or revolving machine 
parts from which objects 
may fly and thou shalt not 
stand in line with materials 
being fed to circular saws 
or joiners. 


6. Thou shalt always use 
a push stick when feeding 


short or narrow work past 
saws or knives and shalt 
keep away from 
moving machine parts. 

7. When operating thy 
machine thou shalt not lean 
over the work lest thy hair 
or clothing become caught 


fingers 


in moving parts. 

start 
safe- 
and 


8. Thou shalt pot 
any machine unless 
guards are in place 
working properly. 

9. Thou shalt never at 
tempt to stop a machine by 
grabbing the belt or by 
using any part of thy body 


as a brake. 


10. Thou shalt, when re- 
placing the belt, stop the 
machine and adjust belt on 
the driver pulley first. 

Verily, by giving close at- 
tention to the rules of 
safety, thou shalt dwell long 
and happily in the land. 
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It was 44 years ago that the magazine ‘‘System’’ was first published. ‘Americar 
Business’’ bought ‘‘Systemm’’ in 1935 and the two publications were merged. This 
department aims to carry on the work so well done by ‘‘System”’ in showing hov 
business cuts costs, speeds work, controls its finance, and simplifies its record: 





1. Parts Identification 
Job Simplified 


MAN-HOURS have been gained, plus a 
76 per cent saving in operational cost, 
through Curtiss-Wright’s use of an Ad- 
dressograph for printing part numbers 
on appropriately colored tape. Tape is 
then used in identifying the many dif- 
ferent types, sizes, and functions of tub- 
ing in the building of Curtiss P-40s and 
C-46 Commandos. 

The tubing of an airplane is an im- 
portant phase in flight operation. 
Through the maze of tubes which coil 
and bend around the innards of the P-40 
and the C-46 pass the life blood of the 
airplanes. Oils, gasoline, and gases flow 
through this network of tubular veins to 
all parts of the airplane engine, to the 
landing gear, to the many indicators and 
controls. Life-sustaining oxygen is 
pumped to the pilot in high altitude 
flying. 

The complicated labyrinth of tubing at 
first glance appears to be of the same 
size and shape—in many cases the tube 
size actually is the same but the material 
pumped through the tubes is vastly dif- 
ferent. 

To simplify methods, the airplane in- 
dustry has standardized on a color cod- 
ing which identifies the function of each 
length of tubing installed in an airplane 
regardless of the airplane type. Thus, a 
tube banded with red is a gasoline tube; 
a yellow band means lubricating oil; a 
combination color band of blue, yellow 
and blue, indicates hydraulic pressure 
oil for the brakes, landing gear, or 
wing-flaps is passing through; an oxygen 
tube is labeled with a light green band; 
water tubing is white; fire-extinguisher 
fluid passes through tubing marked with 
a brown band. 

With the Addressograph, the tubes 
now are labeled in one operation with 
the correct part number and proper 
color code. Valuable man-hours are re- 
duced and identification is complete. The 
saving in cold cash is considerable. The 
total cost under the old method of part 
numbering and applying the color code 
amounted to $750.61. The total cost un- 
der the new method is $171.95—a saving 
per run of $578.66. 
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2. Auto Dealers Begin 
Training Plan 


WHEN a recent survey disclosed that 
25 per cent of the state’s largest auto- 
motive dealers had lost 60 per cent of 
their trained mechanical employees, the 
Rhode Island Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the Ap- 
prentice Training Service, inaugurated a 
four-year training course which will pro- 
duce topnotch mechanics as well as 
management personnel. Boys and men 
of sixteen years of age or older, with no 
maximum age limit, are apprenticed to 
reputable garages and automotive re- 
pairers for four years, during which 
time they are thoroughly schooled and 
experienced in general repairing, in 
parts, in body work, and in painting. In 
the fourth and final year, the appren- 
tice may select one phase of work in 
which to specialize, or he may choose 
to be a general all-around mechanic. 

Three evenings a week throughout the 
four years apprentices go to a school 
which is manned and supervised by the 
government agencies. At school the men 
learn the theoretical phase of their work, 
and also are taught compensation and 
labor laws and social security. 

Apprentices are paid a minimum rate 
of fifty cents an hour, with automatic 
hourly increases each six months until a 
top of seventy-five cents is reached. To 
date fifteen apprentices are working un- 
der the program; dealers have called for 
forty-seven additional apprentices; and 
the training of at least 100 topnotchers 
is anticipated in this class. 


3. Accident Report 
Form Saves Time 


THE American Rolling Mill Company 
has recently installed Egry Register 
Handipak registers for use by nurses 
and doctors in writing up accident re- 
ports. The forms in the register are 
made in original, duplicate, and _ tripli- 
cate. The original copy is forwarded to 
the safety department, the duplicate and 
triplicate copies are taken by the in- 
jured employee to the foreman when he 
is ready to return to work. 

The nurse or doctor inserts the follow- 


ing information on the form: Dat: 
name, department, foreman, place of a 
cident, occupation, how did accide: 
happen, date of injury, time, nature ar 
extent, treatment, delay in hours, x-ri 
number, injuries first observed by, a 
tended by, this report by, remarks. 
With this information completed ai 
the worker ready to return to work 
takes the duplicate and triplicate coy 
to the foreman, who turns the shee 
over and completes filling in a printe 
form on the back of the report. Th 
form describes the accident, and tel 
the cause, and requires the foreman 
state what measures have been taken 
prevent a recurrence of the accident 
The foreman, when he has complet 
filling in the form, forwards the duplicat 
to his department supervisor, and t! 
triplicate to the safety department. 


4. Standard Practice 
Plan Increasing 


MORE and more companies are turni! 
to the standard practice or standa 
procedure plan of operating ma: 
phases of the business. While the ici 
is by no means new its use has bee 
greatly accelerated by the induction 
sO many inexperienced workers into 
departments of business and indust 
during 1942, 1943, and so far in 1944 

Many companies hesitate to start 
standard practice plan because th 
think it is such a big job. While it 
not a job to be undertaken lightly, t 
truth is that a standard practice p! 
may be started in one department, or 
one department at a time, with only 
few operations governed by standa 
procedures at the beginning. 

First step is to put somebody in char: 
of procedures. This person must gath 
all necessary facts about operations, | 
them in a written standard procedi 
form, call a meeting of every depa 
ment head concerned with the operati: 
have the standard procedure form 
proved by all concerned, then release 

Idea is to havea loose-leaf binder : 
these standard practice items, so tl! 
every department can have one cent 
file of all standard practice releas 
The files are built up gradually until 
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repetitive operations are finally de- 
scribed and standardized. The standard 
practice file should not be considered 
final word forever, but should be in a 
constant state of revision and simplifica- 
tion as methods need to be changed. 
But no deviation from standard prac- 
tices should be permitted without agree- 
ment of every department head 
cerned, and without the approval of 
someone higher than a department head. 
If this rule is not made there will be 
so many exceptions that the standard 
practice idea will break down in actual 


con- 


use, 


5. Telegraph Cost 
Control Idea 


LIKE most business firms, our office had 
made a practice of filing all copies of 
telegrams under the name of the cus- 
tomer or prospect, or in the general file; 
ind like most offices, each month we had 
trouble in checking the statement from 
the telegraph company. The telegraph 
company employs many new people and 
mixing up charges is not impossible. 
Chen we thought of the simple plan of 
making two copies of all telegrams, one 
to be filed as usual in the file devoted 
to the customer in question, and an extra 
copy for the “telegrams file.’ Now when 
we get our monthly statement, it is a 
simple matter to compare the statement 
with the copies of telegrams in file to 
see if we are properly charged—so sim- 
ple that we wonder why we had not 
saved many hours of digging through 
files and scratching heads to try to re- 
member certain wires during years past. 

Cuas. N. Tunney, The Southwestern 
Baker, Houston, Texas. 


6. Numbered Cards 
Soothe Customers 


HAROLD A. SCHWEIG, district man- 
iger, Security Fire Door Company at 
Chicago, and a subscriber to AMERICAN 
Business, writes to tell us about a 
neighborhood bakery which gives a num- 
hered card to each customer who enters 
so that he may be served in the proper 
order. This plan eliminates the constant 
misunderstandings and ill will that ac- 
crue to a store when customers quarrel 
ibout who is next to be waited upon. 
Mr. Schweig thinks the idea could be 
profitably used in many more places in 
these times when there are so many 
people who must wait in line to be 
served. The idea is being used in dif- 
ferent places. A popular seafood res- 
taurant in Washington gives each cus- 
tomer a numbered card to entitle him 
fo a proper place among the group of 
people who are almost invariably wait- 
ing for tables. After the card is re- 
‘eived the customer does not have to 
stand in line, but may visit the cocktail 
lounge, take a seat, or stroll around the 
lobby, because he is certain that when 
iis number comes up his name and num- 
her will be announced over the res- 
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taurant’s address system, thus 


eliminating any chance of his losing his 


public 


rightful place. 


7. Report Reveals 
Plant Failures 


AFTER a careful survey of a certain 
plant by the George 5S. 
following 


May engineering 


service the fourteen things 
were found to be wrong: 
1. A fast dwindling supply of 


which, due to low 


labor 
wage scale and lack 
of incentives, was departing into more 
lucrative fields of endeavor. 

2. Inefficient and wasteful production 
due to the fact that no one was re 
sponsible for manufacturing methads or 
inventory control. 

3. “Buck-passing” was prevalent in 
the organization due to lack of delegation 
of duties to key men. 

4. Stock room was in a tunmnoil. There 
was no inventory control for raw ma 
terials or finished stock. 

5. There was no budgetary control. 
Operating statements and profit and loss 
were on an annual basis only 

6. Production capacity was unknown, 
due to lack of control. 

7. Office methods 
cious. 

8. The shop was a 


were slow and te 


fire trap, poorly 
lighted, with too many belts, dirty ma- 
chinery, and parts lying all about the 
place. 
wiring—no one knowing which was 
“alive” or “dead.” Machinery layout was 


There was much bare 


poor, resulting in back-tracking and 
criss-crossing of work. Heating arrange 
ments were deplorable. 

9. The entire plant was in need of re 
vision to establish continuous and direct 
flow of work. 

10. Too many items were being manu- 
factured, considering space and facilities 
available. Concentration to fewer items 
and those most profitable was needed. 

11. Production of shop was only about 
35 per cent of capacity due to lack of 
a production program and lack of proper 
supervision. Parts were being made by 
guess, rather than from blueprints or 
patterns. 

12. Tools were lying all about the 
plant, without control or safeguards. 

13. Serious fire hazards existed in 
electric wiring and lack of sprinkler sys- 
tem. 

14, Planning was necessary to accom- 
plish more man-hours of production. 

First step in remedying the difficulties 
was to talk with the employees and win 
from them a “standby” agreement not to 
leave. Then the plant was rearranged, 
transfers of supervisory personnel were 
arranged, housekeeping was improved, 
and_ standardized production control 
methods installed. As each new step was 
taken the employees showed more in- 
terest in their work and results began 
to improve. Before much time had 
elapsed production had increased to the 
point where it was possible to bring 
salaries up to, or slightly above, current 
rates paid for same type of work in 
neighboring plants. 


electric | 


Save on supplies through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long. 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
equally fine ribbons for cash registers. 
oldies. accounting and other business 
machines—are available to you at savings 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through’ this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


WE SPECIALIZE IN: 
JOB EVALUATION 
MERIT RATING 
APTITUDE TESTS 
SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
MORALE SURVEYS 
MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
POLICIES 
PERSONNEL RECORDS 
Write for— 


“A CASE STUDY IN JOB EVALUATION” 


B E N G E 
ASSOCIATES 


Hu-management 
Engineers 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, 6 
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With the office help situation what it is today every management officer needs to 
keep informed on the latest and best time and labor-saving machines available. Do 
not jump to the conclusion that only war plants can obtain new office machines. It 
is often possible to obtain permission to buy needed equipment for other offices 








According to advice from 
Washington, War Production 
Board is planning to release for 
manufacture materials for auto- 
graphic registers, change mak- 
ing machines, check handling 
equipment, coin handling equip- 
ment, currency counting ma- 
chines, envelope handling equip- 
ment, postal permit mailing 
machines, postoffice canceling 
machines, and shorthand writ- 
ing machines. 

Manufacturers of these ma- 
chines have been asked by the 


office machinery branch of WPB 





WPB TO RELEASE NINE OFFICE ITEMS 


to cooperate in the program by 
furnishing a bill of materials 
and components required to 
produce $100,000 average re- 
tail price list of a given class of 
machines. 

How soon the actual manu- 
facturing may begin was not 
stated in the dispatch, and some 
authorities believe that the pro- 
gram may be held up until it is 
determined how much more 
equipment may be needed for the 
armed forces as a result of the 
latest Allied push on different 
battle fronts. 








New Luminaire for 
Fluorescent 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC., has recent- 
ly developed a luminaire called the 
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“Warrior” for use in general offices and 
drafting rooms. Individual units are 
available either for ceiling mounting or 
as pendants. The ceiling mounting lumi- 
naire can also be used in a continuous 
line. 

The metal channel of this new unit 
comes well within the latest government 
limitations of six pounds. The steel 
channel and pendant hanger are finished 
in light gray. Louver assembly, ballast 
shields, and reflector are made of non- 
metallic “Fluratex” and are finished 
glossy white. Fluracite, a baked syn- 
thetic material with a high reflection fac- 
tor developed by Curtis. 

Maintenance of these units will be 
easy. By releasing two spring catches 
on either side of the fixture, the louver 
assembly, comprising the louver bottom, 
sides and ends, is swung down and 
hangs on the two remaining spring 
catches, permitting cleaning and lamp 
replacement. The entire assembly may be 
removed from the channel by releasing 
the two remaining catches. The reflector 


is removed by releasing four wing nuts 
Starters are located on top of the fixture 
channel and may be reached without re 
moving any other fixture parts 


New Printer to Speed 
Reproduction 


DESIGNED to take full advantage ot 
the time-saving features inherent ir 
semi-photographic reproduction process 
es, a new printer, especially adapted t 
this type of work, has just been an 
nounced by the Charles Bruning Co., Inc 

Used with the new semi-photographi: 
materials, this new printer, known as 
the Bruning 55C Continuous Photo 
graphic Printer, provides clear and faith 
ful duplicates of anything typed, printed, 
photographed, or drawn. The 55C is 
42-inch printer, yet, owing to the excep 
tional compactness of its design, requires 
floor space of only 40 by 62 inches. I* 
may be used either inside or outside ot 
the dark room, and operates with eith¢ 
roll stock or cut sheets. 

With a speed of 0 to 18 feet pe 
minute, the Model 55C embodies in 
provements in light source and ligh’ 
control which assure maximum lin 
opacity and clear, contrasting prints 
Either of its two fluorescent lamps, on: 
white and one amber, may be used ir 
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making exposures, depending upon the 
nature of the originals. The printing 
light is effectively sealed for dark room 
use. A constant speed motor drives the 
variable speed transmission which is con- 
trolled by a knob easily in reach of the 
operator’s hands. Speed changes are in- 
stant and positive. Further control of 
exposure is obtained by a unique shutter 
irrangement which varies the exposure 
space from 0 to 14 inches. Both the speed 
of the machine and the shutter are in- 
dividually controlled. 

With this printer, pencil tracings are 
quickly and easily intensified in the 
reproduction, thus saving drafting time 
ind labor. Clear, sharp reproductions 
may be made of worn and soiled origi- 
nals. Blueprints, layouts, maps and en- 
vineering data are quickly and easily re- 
produced. Originals which may be copied 
include those printed on one side or on 
both sides, on transparent or opaque 
materials. The printer facilitates the 
making of copies on waterproof papers 
and cloths for templets. 


Paper to Protect 
Metal Parts 


\ NEW paper “overcoat” designed to 
protect small metal parts between manu- 
facture and their point of actual use has 
been announced by Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company. It is called Dennison 
Greaseproof Paper 2C-37. 

Manufacturers shipping metal prod- 
ucts for war purposes are familiar with 
the Ordnance Department’s “Method 
l-A” for wrapping. It involves the 
“Wrap and Dip” or “Sealed Wrapping” 
method. Where a part is first treated 
with rust preventive it is wrapped in 
“Grade C” material, then dipped in hot 
wax to form a moisture-vapor-proof seal. 
“Grade C” materials are classified as 
greaseproof, acid free, non-corrosive, 
mouldable and sealable. 

Just recently the Ordnance Packaging 
Section has rewritten specifications to 
conserve the present limited supply of 
wax by allowing the substitution of pa- 
per wrapping materials in Method 1-A 
for high wax content cloth materials, 
wherever the paper has sufficient strength 
ind puncture resistance. The new Den- 
nison 2C-37 Greaseproof Paper has been 
made to meet this specific need. That the 
paper actually does meet the require- 
nents has been conclusively established 
vy tests of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, Forest Service, Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Because “2C-37” has a high degree of 
puncture resistance and mouldability due 
to creping, the new paper is working out 
well in its new role. Users find that the 
sheet has fine self-adhesive, dead-folding 
characteristics, and that it reduces pack- 
age bulk to a minimum. And _ besides 
conserving wax, the paper reduces wrap 
ping costs considerably. In the case of 
small, irregularly shaped parts, and for 
small or medium sized rigid and semi 
rigid cartons “2C-37” is proving highly 
satisfactory in use. 


Payroll Calculator 
Speeds Figuring 

OVERTIME, as well as straight time 
payroll calculations, can be figured in a 
jiffy with a new 
payroll calculator now being manufac 


ind improved model 


tured by the Berger-Brickner Company 

Forty hours plus overtime are calcu 
lated in one operation on one side of the 
device for firms that require total pay 
check only. The reverse side is used for 
figuring straight time and overtime as 
separate items. 

All hourly rates of pay from $.40 to 
$1.74 with a half cent spread between 
rates; and time periods up to 80 hours 
with divisions of tenths and quarters of 
an hour are covered by the new model 
ecaleulator. This new Berger-Brickner 
payroll computer is made of tempered 
masonite and lacquered wood 


‘‘One Hand”’ Fire 
Extinguisher 


SPEED and maneuverability are all im 
portant in combating the sudden “ 
fires that constantly menace machine 


spot” 


shops, production lines, power houses. 
Keeping these factors in mind, Randolph 
Laboratories, Inc., has produced a car- 
bon dioxide fire extinguisher that requires 
only one hand in operation—from the 
moment the unit is grasped until the 
fire is completely out. 

“Model FF-4,” latest in Randolph's 
four pound CO-2 series, features a self- 
aimed, fixed horn, and a 
thumb-operated trigger valve that re- 
leases a penetrating blanket of carbon 
dioxide 
instant. 

The operator, as though aiming a .45 
the extinguisher’s 
thumb 


discharge 


a gas that smothers fires in an 


revolver, grasps 
arched-steel handle, while the 
presses the trigger directly above. The 
fire-resistant horn, permanently regu 
lated to fixed firing position, eliminates 
the necessity of making aiming adjust- 
ments. One hand is free for precaution- 
ary measures, and the chances of “opera- 
tor’s panic” are greatly reduced. It is 
believed that with the use of this new 
extinguisher much better results will be 
obtainable than with other devices which 
require the use of both hands, and which 
are not always understood by workers 
in the split second which they have to 
use extinguishers. 


To Sales Managers 
and ° 
Post-War Planning 
Directors 


INSERTABLE 
INDEXES 


Provide an Orderly Pres- 
entation of Post-War 
Programs 

Today you are assembling 
market data, post-war designs, 
doing product research, plan- 
ning post-war sales strategy 
and building salesmen’s train- 
ing manuals. 

AICO Indexes can help you 
present and keep this material 
in an orderly, methodical man- 
ner. With colored celluloid tabs, 
to denote different markets or 
products, and with insertable 

titles that can easily be changed as your plans crystal- 
lize. ALCO Indexes will permit a logical segregation of 
data, while they maintain finger tip accessibility 
When your post-war plans materialize into action, 
AICO Visiflex Sheet Protectors for Visual Sales Presen- 
tations and AICO Celluloid Tabbed Indexes will again 
be available for Sales Portfolios, Catalogs, ete. Your 
stationer has AICO Indexes, ask to see them. 


PRODUCTS 

Aico Grip Tabbing Loose Leaf 

Indexes, Desk Pads and Ac- 
G 


cessories, Shop Ticket Holders 


. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Il. 
World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
Index Tabbing 








What About Your 
Postwar Sales Planning? 


[‘ LIKE most companies you 


are now busily engaged in for- 


mulating your postwar sales 
plans, you will be interested to 
know that Dartnell has some data 
available which can be of real help 
to you. 

The Dartnell Survey of Postwar 
Sales Planning has just been com- 
pleted. In twelve sections it pre- 
sents details of the postwar sales 
planning and thinking of com- 
panies in many lines of business. 
It provides your sales department 
with the factual data they need 
upon which to base your com 
pany’s postwar sales plans and 
policies. 

In a loose-leaf binder with ex- 
hibits, the fee for the complete 
Survey is $15. An outline of the 


contents will be sent on request. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 




















A Monthly 
Planning 
Service for 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVES 


T IS vitally important for 

the executive in charge 
of industrial relations to 
keep abreast of new devel- 
opments and have access to 
the plans and experiences 
of other companies. That 
is why progressive com- 
panies subscribe to Dart- 
nell’s monthly Industrial 
Relations Service. 


Here are the five main 
departments or features of 
the Service: : 


w NEWS LETTER. A four-page type- 
written confidential News Letter re- 
porting all latest news and develop- 
ments of interest. 


STENCIL CARTOONS. Once a month, 
an actual mimeograph stencil with 
eartoons especially drawn for your 
house organ, plant bulletin or em- 
ployee magazine. 


DATA SHEETS. Individual data sheets 
covering one specific plan which a 
company may be using to handle an 
employee problem. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS. Typewrit- 


ten reports running from eight to 
twenty-four pages covering major 


problems. 


CLIPPINGS. All magazines . are 
searched for articles of interest to 
subscribers. Such articles are clipped 
and reproduced. 


ssiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 











Write Today for Details 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


A Dartnell War Production Service 
Released by 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 











ADVERTISERS RATE AND DATA 
GUIDE, 1944 edition, is offered by E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency. It lists in 
condensed form rates, circulation, closing 
and issuance dates for magazine, radio, 
and newspaper advertising. Complete 
classified advertisement information on 
all leading metropolitan newspapers and 
data on shipping newspapers and transit 
advertising are tabulated. 


* * * 


“SYSTEMS TO FIT THE ROUTINE” 
is an attractive new folder distributed 
by Diebold, Inc., illustrating its rotary 
files, vertical visible files, visible books, 
and a new posting tray. 


* * ” 


PACKAGE LABORATORY NEWS, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, contains an article on the 
conservation of corrugated boxes, a “case 
history” of the packaging of a table 
lamp which effected a 50 per cent im- 
provement in handling time and a 30 
per cent reduction in damage costs, and 
ideas for postwar packaging. Offered by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. 


* * * 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. is of- 
fering an illustrated booklet “AAF in 
Industry” describing their complete line 
of dust control equipment to executives 
planning to use this equipment in their 
postwar operations. 


* * * 


WAR AND PEACE, a booklet published 
by Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
tells in text and pictures how the Cater- 
pillar peace products became war tools, 
almost overnight. Illustrations show 
modern machinery at work on both 
peacetime and wartime operations. 


* * * 


ACME PROCESS NEWS, Issue No. 13, 
contains articles on packing and steel- 
banding jeeps, Airacobras, tanks, and 
prefabricated huts for overseas  ship- 
ment; how speedier carton stitching is 
accomplished; and on how deaf-mutes 
are doing their part on assembly and 
packing lines to further the war effort. 
Available from Acme Steel Company. 


SIDE FILING with Rock-a-File equip 
ment is said to save space, time, muscu 
lar effort, lengthen the life of folders 
and guides, eliminate hazard of tipping, 
and make all compartments of the file 
accessible at all times. Complete infor 
mation on this new departure in filing 
obtainable from the Rockwell-Barnes 
Company. 


* * ~ 


SORTING OF MATERIAL for filing 
posting, tabulating, and other depart 
ments may be speeded by the use of th 
Sort-O-Mat, with which it is claime 
an untrained girl can sort a minimum o 
800 papers an hour. Yawman and Erly 
Mfg. Co. offers an attractive and in 
formative folder on its new product. 


* mn » 


RITE-LINE Victory Model Copyholde 
is described in a folder issued by Rite 
Line Sales Co., Inc. This model, a smal! 
self-contained unit which can be place: 
anywhere independent of the typewrite1 
is now available in non-critical material 
and may be had without priority. 


s » 


PLASTICS will undoubtedly play a ma 
jor part in postwar products. To thos: 
contemplating its use, Hercules Powde 
Company offers literature on the quali 
ties of its various cellulose material 
produced for the plastic trade. 


* + 


REPRESENTATIVE COST FIND 
ING Systems in the Plasties Industry 
a new study by the George S. May Busi 
ness Foundation, is a 16-page report o 
typical plastics industry cost systems 
Actual forms used in the various sys 
tems and described and illustrated an 
the purposes and values of the system 
summarized, This report should be o/ 
interest to any industry. 


7 * 


SETTLING PLANT GRIEVANCES, 
Bulletin Number 60 of the U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, summarizes tli 
mechanics of grievance procedure teste«! 
and proved effective over a period 0! 
years and established in hundreds of 
collective bargaining contracts. 


+ * * 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY is a surve 
prepared by Edward J. Kunze, Indus 
trial Engineer, for the National Met 
Trades Association. It covers sevent\ 
two subjects concerning the womi 
worker and contains an excellent select 
bibliography. 


% * * 


“THREE STEPS THAT GET THING: 
DONE” are (1) decide what is to !» 
done; (2) decide who is to do it; (4 
supervise it to completion, and the mo 
difficult of these is supervision. One « 
the helpful Hammermill booklets explair 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





nbreakable spring Jaws 

amp them firmly to cards but 

rmit removal or rearrangement. 

arge openings covered by trans- 

arent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
nsertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
old by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
iid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (6 or less) 2 cents each 
000 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


HAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 366, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 


H OF 
i SAMPLES 
REE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver %. 


xe Ansonia, Conn. 


4aa™@ FILE 
SIGNALS 


> 


\ 
mS 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - NIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE qm ENGRAVE Demme ROLL me 


TOMPKINS sZavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 





Photocopying 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
FASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


*hotocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
r enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
ime, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
»st operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


<> WRITE 201 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
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how this third step in office work (and 
the others) may be accomplished with 
the greatest of ease, by the use of forms 


* 


TERMINATED CONTRACTS and how 
to control them is the subject of a very 
helpful booklet issued by the Systems 
Division of Remington Rand. The book 
let deals with the methods employed by 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Ine. It 
should be remembered that the Army 
alone has terminated more than 12,000 
contracts with a total value of more 
than eight billion dollars. This means 
that almost any company which has a 
government contract may have to face 
cancellation at any time. A study of this 
booklet, which is free, may save much 
money and trouble to any 
which has a government contract 


comp iny 


* * 


LUMBER FACTS are packed into a 
beautifully illustrated booklet 
Paul Bunyan’s Quiz, recently issued by 
American Forest Products Industries to 


called 


give business men more facts about 
America’s tremendous forest wealth and 
the way in which it is being conserved, 
harvested, used, and marketed. <A 
splendid example of cooperative effort 
by an industry to inform the public 
correctly, 


HEALTH ON THE PRODUCTION 
FRONT is an excellent booklet just pub 
lished by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The booklet came in 
just as we went to press and we are not 
sure that it is free to other than associa 
tion members. But it is an excellent 
piece of work, which every employer will 
want to study. Write the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers if interested. 


TYPING FAULTS booklet mentioned 
in our January issue is out of print. We 
told about this booklet, issued by the 
Royal Typewriter Company, and imme 
diately it seemed as if a fairly high per- 
centage of our total readership wanted 
a copy. Royal advises us that the supply 
of the original booklet has been ex 
hausted, but that a new and larger book- 
let is now ready, but because of paper 
restrictions, and because of the limited 
production of typewriters at the present 
it has become necessary to make a small 
charge for the new edition. The new 
booklet is larger, has more illustrations 
and is excellent for a refresher course 
for typists or for helping new typists 
Copies are 25 cents each in quantities 
less than fifty and 20 cents in quantities 
above fifty, plus a 10 cent handling 
charge. 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


CES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to, sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 








Educational and Instruction 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 603 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Tlinois. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Letterheads 





ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
100 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
ean use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00 
Sent on approval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, 





THE ROOSEVELT’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel — 

OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 


NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town Housey MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 














Cut Costs With 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLanxk—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 814x11 
inches. 

GENERAL AppPLICATION BLANK—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 
inquisitive. 81% x 11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 
and file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 
AvtomosiLeE Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 
size. 

Avto Expense Branxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81x11 
inches. 

SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 
men. 81/, x 11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco 40, Itt. 
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«MEW BOOKS £2. 


THE RETURN OF OPPORTUNITY 

Edited by William H. Kuhns. There has 
been so much printed about postwar 
planning, about the brave new world in 
which we are to live, it is sometimes 
frightening. Yet this brave new world 
is just ahead of us, although it needs 
careful documentation to make us realize 
just how many things will change and 
what directions the changes will take. 
Here is a book which in some respects 
does this job, and attempts to document 
some of the changes and developments 
that are ahead. Mr. Kuhns has been a 
correspondent for both the United and 
Associated Press and is at present editor 
of Banking. He has gathered together in 
this book statements from men such as 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president of 
General Motors; S.C. Allyn, president of 
National Cash Register Company; James 
F. Bell, chairman of General Mills; John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company; L. R. Clausen, 
president of J. I. Case Company; Bror 
Dahlberg, president of Celotex Corpora- 
tion; Donald Danforth, president of Ral- 
ston Purina Company; and many college 
professors, doctors, scientists, research 
men, and bankers whose names we have 
no room to mention here. Now, frankly 
some of the statements from these men 
are what Cyrus Curtis once called “just 


little messes of words.” We are 

wholly taken in by some of the vag 
and high sounding statements of 

brass hats, and we are dead certain th: 
some of the statements were whipped u 
by the company’s public relations ma 
on a busy day. But here and _ the: 
through the book is a real glimpse « 
what changes and improvements we ma 
expect, and sound hints, if not actu 
blueprints and documentation of the jo 
ahead for business and industry. Son 
of the contributors to this volume hay 
taken real pains to deliver a messag 
which appeals to both the reader’s imag 
nation and interest in keeping himse 
abreast of fast moving developments ji 
many industries. For a man who want 
general knowledge about what may be i 
store for us in many fields we hearti! 
recommend this book, despite its obvio 
faults. The editor has done a good jo 
in a difficult field, for it has been nex 
to impossible to get many men down | 
cases in talking about postwar plans ar 


expansion. Most of them have, prior t» 


the publication of this book, gone in f 
what Alfred Sloan calls “stratospher 
planning.” Some of the contributors t 
this book—in fact most of them—stic 
to “Sea level planning” and ideas whic 


we can understand. Harper & Brothers, 


$3.00. 
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